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I.  The  Emigrant. 

“Indeed,  sir,  and  of  what  concern  can  it  be  to  you  or 
to  me  what  this  unbelieving  Jew  philosophized  on  this 
subject?  The  Scriptures,  sir,  the  Scriptures !”  such  was  the 
spirited  reply  of  a  young  candidate  for  the  ministry  who 
had  appeared  before  a  learned  consistory  for  examination 
as  to  his  fitness  for  the  office  of  the  ministry.  In  Germany, 
in  those  days,  the  Church  was  a  part  of  the  State.  The 
government  appointed  the  members  of  the  consistories  before 
whom  candidates  for  the  ministry  had  to  appear  for  exami¬ 
nation  as  to  their  theological  qualifications.  And  from  the 
fact  that  this  consistorial  councilor  referred  to  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  Jew  like  Spinoza  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
miracles,  one  may  infer  the  character  of  the  religious  views 
held  by  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  state  church  of 
Germany  at  that  time.  For  Rationalism,  which  to-day  is 
known  as  “Modernism,”  was  the  prevailing  tendency  in 
religious  circles  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
where  our  story  starts.  And  it  so  happened,  it  seems,  that 
it  was  known  among  the  members  of  this  consistory  that 
the  young  candidate  for  the  ministry  held  very  decided 
Biblical  views.  They  had  evidently  planned  to  make  it  very 
uncomfortable  for  him  because  of  his  “antiquated”  views. 

“As  you  know,”  remarked  the  official  examiner  in  a 
superior  tone,  opening  the  examination,  “miracles  do  not 
occur  to-day.  Then  the  question  still  to  be  considered  is 
whether  miracles  ever  occurred  in  the  past.  What  have  you 
to  say  on  this  question?” 

“God  is  a  God  who  performs  miracles  daily,”  replied 
the  candidate  promptly.  “I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  you 
should  question  this  fact.”  Such  a  challenging  reply  had 
not  been  expected;  for  it  was  rather  unusual  in  those  days 
for  a  candidate  to  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  views  of 
his  superiors. 

“But  do  you  not  know  what  Spinoza  has  written  on  this 
subject?”  asked  the  surprised  official. 

“Indeed,  sir,  and  of  what  concern  can  it  be  to  you  or  to 
me  what  this  unbelieving  Jew  philosophized  on  this  subject? 
The  Scriptures,  sir,  the  Scriptures!” 
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This  nettled  the  examiner  considerably,  and  he  arose 
excitedly  and  entered  upon  an  elaborate  defense  of  his 
rationalistic  views.  The  candidate  could  hardly  wait  till 
he  had  finished,  when  he,  too,  arose  and  in  a  spirited  and  yet 
courteous  manner  ably  refuted  the  arguments  of  his  ex¬ 
aminer.  A  lively  debate  ensued,  and  before  long  the  room 
was  filled  with  amused  and  astonished  spectators  from  other 
parts  of  the  building.  This  was  something  new.  Here  was 
a  candidate  who  dared  to  argue  with  his  superiors!  But 
contrary  to  expectations,  the  earnestness  as  well  as  the  ready 

wit  and  humor  of  the  candi¬ 
date  so  charmed  the  members 
of  the  consistory  that  they 
not  only  praised  him  highly, 
but  also  accorded  him  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  high  merit. 

The  candidate  was  none 
other  than  Friedrich  Konrad 
Dietrich  MVyneken,  the  hero 
of  our  story.  And  this  inci¬ 
dent  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  sterling  character  of  the 
man  whose  name  is  revered 
as  the  pioneer  missionary 
in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  He  was  born  in 
1810  in  a  small  village  near 
Wyneken’s  Mother.  Verden,  Hanover,  Germany. 

We  do  not  know  very  much 
of  his  parents.  His  father,  a  pastor,  had  died  early,  leaving 
the  mother  with  nine  children  and  only  a  small  government 
pension  for  support.  She  seems  to  have  been  an  energetic 
and  resolute  woman.  She  managed  to  see  her  six  boys 
through  school  and  started  them  on  their  way  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Three  of  her  sons,  our  Wyneken  among  them, 
studied  theology  and  entered  the  ministry.  Another  one 
studied  law.  One  of  Wyneken’s  sisters  (there  were  three) 
became  the  mother  of  J ustus  Kuperti,  a  pastor  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Lutheran  Church  of  Hew  York  City.  Another  was 
the  mother  of  Hr.  H.  C.  Schwan,  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Missouri  Synod  and  author  of  an  explanation  of 
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Dr.  Martin  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,  still  widely  used  by 
the  Lutheran  churches  of  the  Synodical  Conference. 

Wyneken  was  endowed  with  a  most  charming  personality. 
He  was  resolute  like  his  mother,  clear-cut  in  his  convictions, 
of  good,  sound  judgment,  and  had  acquired  a  good  edu¬ 
cation.  lie  had  a  ready  command  of  both  English  and 
French.  Physically  he  had  a  powerful  frame,  capable  of 
enduring  any  hardships.  Difficulties  never  dismayed  him. 
Lie  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  any  situation. 
Once  he  had  set  out  to  do  a  thing,  he  was  determined  to 
see  it  through  at  any  cost.  Such  in  brief  is  the  picture  of 
Wyneken’s  personality.  Though  he  had  studied  theology  at 
Goettingen  and  Halle,  the  kind  of  theology  which  he  had 
acquired  was  nothing  to  boast  of,  as  he  himself  remarked. 
When  he  left  the  university,  he  really  knew  precious  little 
of  the  Bible,  which  in  those  days  was  principally  used  as 
a  stamping-ground  for  philosophical  unbelief.  Christ,  the 
Savior  of  sinners,  was  a  stranger  to  him.  In  order  to  earn 
a  living,  he  acted  as  private  tutor  in  various  families  for 
a  few  years.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  came  to  the  parsonage 
of  Pastor  von  Hanfstengel,  who  directed  his  attention  to  the 
real  worth  of  the  Bible  and  to  Christ  as  his  Savior  from  sin. 
And  it  is  here  that  his  religious  life  begins.  And  from  this 
time  forward  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word.  He  became  a  Christian  by 
conviction.  He  held  one  or  two  other  positions  after  this; 
and  in  his  search  for  sound  Christian  literature  God  put 
some  missionary  journals  into  his  hands  which  described  to 
him  the  miserable  spiritual  condition  of  the  German  settlers 
in  America.  These  reports  so  impressed  him  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  America  and  help  these  spiritually  destitute 
people.  Over  there  in  the  Hew  World  was  work  to  be  done 
for  the  Lord,  and  he  was  wasting  his  time  in  dallying  and 
in  going  from  one  position  to  another.  Since  he  was  inured 
to  sacrifice  and  accustomed  to  making  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  this  decision  held  no  terrors  for  Wyneken. 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  embarked  for 
America.  With  him  went  a  friend  by  the  name  of  C.  W. 
Wolff.  They  landed  in  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of  1838.  , 
It  was  really  an  adventure  into  the  unknown,  for  neither 
of  them  knew  a  soul  in  America.  And  all  that  Wyneken 
knew  of  America  was  that  he  had  read  that  the  German 
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settlers  needed  spiritual  help.  So  we  find  the  two  tramping 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  in  search  of  a  Lutheran  pastor. 
They  had  a  hard  time  finding  one.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
of  a  Lutheran  preacher  or  a  Lutheran  church.  Finally, 
after  a  long  search  and  much  inquiry  from  passers-by,  they 
met  some  people  who  claimed  to  be  Lutherans.  They  readily 
accepted  their  invitation  to  go  with  them  to  their  place  of 
worship.  Here  a  cordial  reception  was  accorded  them.  At 
“Brother  Numsen’s”  invitation  Wyneken  led  the  prayer¬ 
meeting.  A  hymn  was  sung,  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read, 
and  then  Wyneken  offered  prayer.  During  the  prayer 
strange  things  happened  which  disturbed  him  considerably 
in  his  devotion.  Queer  sounds  issued  from  different  parts 
of  the  room.  The  audience  began  to  groan  and  moan  as 


though  it  were  in  pain  and  anguish.  This  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  until  shouts  of  “Amen !  Amen !”  were 
heard  amid  a  general  tumult.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer- 
meeting  “Brother  Numsen”  asked  the  perplexed  Wyneken: 
“Well,  Brother  Wyneken,  how  did  you  like  it?” 

Giving  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings,  he  replied  abruptly: 
“I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  God  or  of  the  devil.  It 
certainly  is  not  Lutheran!”  Wyneken  and  his  friend  had 
ignorantly  strayed  into  a  Methodist  prayer-meeting!  This 
experience  later  played  an  important  part  in  his  life,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Disappointed,  the  two  set  out  again  in  search  of  a  Lu¬ 
theran  pastor.  It  seemed  strange  to  them  that  they  could 
not  find  a  Lutheran  church.  Nobody  seemed  to  know. 
Finally  they  did  meet  a  person  who  directed  them  to  the 
parsonage  of  Pastor  Johann  Ilaesbaert,  a  Lutheran  preacher. 
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They  introduced  themselves  as  missionaries  who  had  come 
to  America  to  minister  to  the  poor,  destitute  German  settlers 
of  whom  they  had  read.  Pastor  ITaesbaert  did  not  seem 
favorably  impressed  with  the  news  for  some  reason  or 
another ;  in  fact,  he  eyed  the  two  with  suspicion  ill  disguised. 
And  there  was  cause  for  his  attitude  toward  the  strangers. 
For  at  that  time  there  were  many  such  who  came  to  America 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  in 
reality  to  swindle  the  German  settlers  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  money.  They  were  vagabonds  and  tramps  and  ad¬ 
venturers.  And  the  two  strangers  facing  Pastor  Haesbaert 
with  their  queer  story  very  naturally  aroused  his  suspicions. 
And  when  he  learned  further  that  they  had  lodgings  with 
a  Methodist  preacher,  Pastor  Haesbaert,  who  was  no  friend 
of  the  Methodists,  was  horrified.  Wyneken  hastened  to 
explain  why  and  how  they  had  come  to  America  and  what 
had  happened  to  them  since  they  had  landed.  His  candor 
and  open-lieartedness  softened  Pastor  Haesbaert,  and  he 
took  them  in.  Wyneken  never  forgot  this  kindness  of  his 
first  friend  in  America.  They  soon  became  firm  friends, 
and  when  shortly  after  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran 
Church  became  ill,  Wyneken  filled  the  pulpit  for  many  weeks 
and  conscientiously  visited  his  sick  friend  in  the  country. 

Here  is  where  we  lose  sight  of  Wolff,  who  had  come  to 
America  with  Wyneken.  When  Pastor  Haesbaert  had  suf¬ 
ficiently  recovered  from  his  illness  to  return  to  his  duties, 
Wyneken  became  restive.  Lie  had  not  come  to  America  to 
stay  in  Baltimore.  He  was  eager  to  get  away  and  find 
those  destitute  settlers  somewhere  in  the  West.  How  was 
he  to  find  them?  He  had  no  idea;  but  find  them  he  would. 
The  Lord  would  show  him  the  way,  and  he  must  get  on  his 
way  before  the  winter  set  in  and  made  travel  impossible. 
His  friend  was  reluctant  to  let  him  go  and  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  stay.  Failing  in  this,  he  advised  Wyneken  to  wait 
until  he  had  communicated  with  the  Mission  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod.  The  result  of  this  effort  was  that 
Wyneken  received  a  call  with  instructions  to  go  to  Indiana 
and  gather  the  scattered  “Protestants”  into  congregations. 
This  sounded  simple  and  encouraging,  but  Wyneken  soon 
found  out  that  he  had  a  greater  task  on  his  hands  than  he 
could  cope  with. 
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II.  The  Call  to  Indiana. 

Why  had  Wyneken  been  instructed  to  go  to  Indiana? 
The  reason  for  this  we  can  only  surmise.  We  know  that 
a  Pennsylvania  Lutheran  by  the  name  of  Henry  Rudisill 
settled  in  Port  Wayne  in  the  year  1829,  about  nine  years 
before  Wyneken  had  set  foot  on  these  shores.  Port  Wayne 
at  that  time  was  but  a  small  village  of  about  150  inhabitants, 
mostly  French  and  Indians.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  trading-post.  Rudisill  and  his  wife  were  the  first  Germans 

to  settle  there  and  at  the 
same  time  the  first  Lu¬ 
therans.  Conditions  nat¬ 
urally  were  very  primi¬ 
tive.  The  village  was 
practically  isolated,  an 
outpost  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  But  by  the  year 
1836  the  village  had 
grown  to  about  500 
inhabitants,  and  among 
them  were  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans. 
Rudisill  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  getting 
them  to  come  to  Port 
Wayne.  He  had  written 
frequently  to  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Mission 
Committees  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  synods  in  the 
East,  asking  them  to 
direct  Lutheran  immigrants  to  Fort  Wayne.  His  object  was 
to  found  a  Lutheran  settlement  and  congregation,  and  his 
efforts  were  so  successful  that  in  the  year  1836  he  ventured 
to  ask  the  Lutheran  brethren  in  the  East  to  send  them 
a  pastor.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Jesse  Hoover,  then 
pastor  in  Woodstock,  Va.,  heard  or  read  of  Rudisill’ s  appeal 
and  got  in  communication  with  him.  And  in  January,  1837, 
we  find  Hoover  in  Port  Wayne  ministering  to  these  settlers. 
Lie  organized  a  congregation  in  Port  Wayne  and  another 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  village.  He  was  a  very  active 


Henry  Rudisill, 

the  Pioneer  Lutheran  of  Fort  Wayne. 
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young  man,  for  he  traveled  over  the  entire  northern  part  of 
the  State  and  ministered  to  the  German  settlers  wherever  he 
found  them.  And  it  may  be  that  Hoover  had  reported  the 
conditions  to  the  Mission  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  it  sent  Wyneken 
to  Indiana  to  gather  the  scattered  “Protestants”  into 
congregations. 

At  any  rate  with  the  call  in  his  pocket  and  light  of  heart 
Wyneken  set  out  from  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  Indiana. 
We  cannot  help  but  admire  Wyneken,  considering  that  he 
was  a  total  stranger  in  the  land.  He  started  on  his  way  in 
September,  1838,  traveling  by  rail  as  far  as  Pittsburgh. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  line.  While  in  Pittsburgh,  he 
visited  a  Pastor  Friedrich  Schmidt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung.  In  him  he  found  a  friend 
who  stood  by  him  and  helped  him  in  his  struggles  out  in 
the  wilderness.  He  continued  on  his  way  by  canal  boat 
as  far  as  Zelienople,  and  here  he  bought  a  horse  and  supplied 
himself  with  provisions  for  the  journey  across  Ohio.  Unac¬ 
customed  to  riding  a  horse,  ignorant  of  the  roads  which 
were  barely  more  than  trails,  he  struck  across  country 
through  the  wilderness  in  the  general  direction  of  Indiana. 
Living  now  in  an  age  of  high-class  railroads  and  well-charted 
roads,  we  can  hardly  realize  the  courage,  the  zeal,  the  trust 
in  God  which  animated  our  adventuresome  missionary.  But 
the  Lord’s  watchful  eye  was  on  His  servant,  and  He  directed 
his  footsteps  surely.  In  Allen  and  Putnam  Counties,  O.,  he 
came  upon  the  first  settlements  of  Germans.  What  spiritual 
misery  he  found  on  all  sides !  Their  spiritual  condition 
was  indescribably  low.  They  had  lived  in  the  backwoods  for 
years,  without  Word  or  Sacrament,  in  the  most  primitive 
fashion,  eking  out  a  bare  livelihood.  Wyneken  tarried 
among  them  for  eight  days,  preaching  the  Word  of  life 
every  day,  baptizing  their  children  of  all  ages.  Here  were 
the  first  evidences  of  the  conditions  which  had  been  described 
in  those  missionary  papers  back  home  in  Germany.  “I  can¬ 
not  thank  the  Lord  enough,”  he  wrote  at  that  time,  “that 
He  in  His  great  love  led  me  to  these  hungry  hearts  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  ministry.”  He  had  gotten  the  first  taste, 
and  it  whetted  his  appetite.  Forgotten  were  the  hardships  of 
travel.  If  this  was  a  sample  of  the  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  what  would  he  find  in  the  vast  territory  before  him? 
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Though  the  people  begged  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to 
remain  with  them,  Wyneken  pressed  on  to  reach  his  goal, 
to  establish  his  headquarters,  and  to  scour  the  whole  region. 
He  wondered  how  big  Indiana  was  and  how  many  scattered 
“Protestants”  there  were. 

Crossing  the  state  line,  he  reached  Decatur,  Adams 
County,  Ind.,  and  decided  to  make  this  his  headquarters. 
But  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  God  was  leading  him  directly  onward  into  a  field  where 
he  was  to  endure  some  of  the  greatest  hardships  of  his  life 
and  experience  some  wonderful  “adventures”  to  test  his  zeal 
for  the  Lord  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  And  Providence 
also  here  gives  us  an  explanation  for  the  Rudisill  settle¬ 
ment  in  Fort  Wayne.  While  Wyneken  had  no  definite  idea 
where  to  start  his  work,  the  Lord  had  already  prepared  his 
field  of  labor. 

He  started  out  from  Decatur  in  search  of  those  “Protes¬ 
tants”  whom  the  Mission  Committee  had  instructed  him  to 
find  and  to  minister  to.  He  sallied  forth  into  the  country, 
trusting  in  God  to  show  him  the  way.  Biding  through 
a  stretch  of  woods,  he  came  upon  a  man  who  evidently  was 
a  native-born  settler.  He  inquired  of  him  regarding  German 
settlers  in  that  region.  Once  more  Wyneken  met  that 
suspicious  and  unfriendly  attitude  which  he  had  encountered 
when  he  first  faced  his  friend  Haesbaert.  This  stranger, 
too,  was  inquisitive  and  sarcastic.  Why  had  he  come  to 
America?  What  did  he  want  with  German  settlers?  No 
doubt  he,  too,  belonged  to  these  scoundrels  and  tramp 
German  preachers  or  teachers  who,  having  made  a  failure 
of  their  profession  in  Germany,  had  come  to  America  to 
prey  upon  their  countrymen. 

“However,  if  you  are  really  a  sincere  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  then  go  to  that  house  over  there,  where  you  will 
find  a  very  sick  man.  But  if  you  are  like  the  majority  of 
these  preachers  who  come  from  Germany,  then  go  to  that 
house  over  yonder,  where  you  will  find  a  rich  truckman  to 
your  liking.” 

“Well,”  replied  Wyneken  good-naturedly,  “I’ll  visit  the 
sick  man  first.” 

When  he  knocked  at  the  door,  a  woman  appeared  at  the 
threshold.  Learning  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted,  she 
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declared  bluntly:  “You  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  in 
Germany.” 

About  to  close  the  door,  Wyneken  hastened  to  explain 
that  he  had  heard  that  her  husband  was  ill  and  asked  whether 
he  could  see  him. 

“Oh,  he  neither  hears  nor  sees  anything  any  more.  It  is 
of  no  use  for  you  to  come  in.  You  can’t  do  anything  for 
him  anyway.” 

Our  missionary,  however,  persisted  with  his  request,  and 
she  finally  led  him  into  the  sickroom.  Taking  a  chair  at  the 
bedside,  he  first  recited  several  comforting  Bible  passages, 
speaking  them  close  to  his  ear,  for  the  man  seemed  to  be 
in  a  coma.  Then  he  uttered  an  earnest,  but  simple  prayer. 

This  was  Wyneken’s  first  ministerial  act  in  the  mission- 
field  to  which  he  had  been  sent.  The  man’s  name  was 
Loeffler,  who  befriended  Wyneken  in  many  ways  after  his 
recovery.  Loeffler  later  related  to  the  missionary  that  he 
had  heard  and  understood  every  word  which  Wyneken  had 
spoken  and  was  deeply  grateful  for  those  words.  It  was  in 
the  home  of  this  Loeffler  that  he  learned  of  the  whereabouts 
of  more  settlers. 

He  was  directed  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Buuck,  who 
lived  along  the  road  and  who  was  much  interested  in 
religion.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  tramp  through  the  back- 
woods.  About  fifteen  miles  from  town  he  finally  came  upon 
a  little  girl  in  the  woods,  of  whom  he  inquired  whether  she 
could  tell  him  where  “Father”  Buuck  lived.  “Oh,  yes,”  she 
replied  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  “that  is  my  father.” 
And  Louise  Buuck  led  the  missionary  to  her  home.  He 
received  a  most  cordial  welcome  when  he  made  himself 
known.  Unawares,  yet  guided  by  his  heavenly  Father, 
Wyneken  had  come  upon  the  country  parish  of  Hoover. 
Here  he  learned  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  faithful  young 
pastor  in  May  and  that  another  congregation  existed  in 
Fort  Wayne  which  also  had  been  founded  by  Hoover. 
Wyneken  went  to  Fort  Wayne  immediately.  Was  it  chance 
that  he  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  the  manner  described? 
Certainly  not!  The  steps  of  our  missionary  from  his 
native  land  overseas  and  across  the  American  continent  to 
the  outpost  in  the  wilderness  of  Indiana  were  divinely 
directed.  And  Wyneken  himself  was  ever  mindful  of  this 
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and  always  acknowledged  it.  We  often  nse  the  phrase  that 
God  is  opening  a  door  to  us  when  a  new  mission-field  becomes 
apparent.  In  this  instance  the  opening  of  the  door  by  God 
is  very  perceptible.  First  He  sends  Rudisill  to  settle  in 
Fort  Wayne  —  that  is  the  turning  of  the  door-knob.  Rudi- 
sill’s  bid  to  the  immigrants  to  come  to  Fort  Wayne  and  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  village  is  the  gradual 
opening  of  the  door.  Hoover’s  coming  marks  a  further 
movement  in  the  door.  And  Wyneken’s  entry  shows  us  the 
door  nearly  ajar.  And  Fort  Wayne  to-day  with  its  Lutheran 
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churches  and  schools  and  the  college  for  the  preparatory 
training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  —  is  it  not  a  miracle 
of  God’s  grace  and  love? 

III.  The  Missionary. 

Wyneken  reached  Fort  Wayne  the  last  week  of  September, 
1838.  On  October  1  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
Baltimore:  “Eight  days  ago  I  arrived  in  Fort  Wayne.  Here 
as  well  as  in  two  neighboring  settlements  I  have  already 
preached  five  times,  baptized  children,  and  read  burial 
services.  And  now  these  people  want  me  to  stay.  ...  I  ad¬ 
vised  the  vestry  of  the  church  here  to  write  to  the  committee 
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of  their  church-body  about  this.  To-morrow  I  intend  to 
continue  my  journey,  and  I  expect  to  return  in  four  weeks 
to  receive  the  answer.  I  am  ready  to  do  the  Lord’s  will, 
and  I  shall  leave  it  to  Him  to  direct  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  He  sees  fit.  I  am  satisfied  with 
everything,  as  long  as  I  am  certain  that  the  Lord  wants  me 
to  work  here.” 

As  indicated  in  the  above  remarks,  Wyneken  did  not  wait 
in  Fort  Wayne  for  further  developments.  He  left  Fort 
Wayne  October  2  for  an  extended  missionary  tour.  Travers¬ 
ing  the  northwestern  corner  of  Ohio,  he  entered  Michigan 
and  continued  in  a  westerly  direction  to  St.  Joseph  and 
Michigan  City  on  the  lake.  From  here  he  turned  back  to 
South  Bend  and  Elkhart,  again  entering  Michigan  and 
journeying  from  Mottville  to  Niles.  Turning  south,  he  went 
as  far  as  Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  and 
returned  through  Clinton  County  along  the  Wabash  River 
to  Fort  Wayne  by  November  16. 

Let  Wyneken  himself  relate  some  of  the  experiences,  the 
hardships,  the  disappointments  which  he  encountered  on 
these  missionary  trips  as  he  described  them  in  his  famous 
little  pamphlet  entitled  The  Distress  of  the  German  Lu¬ 
therans  in  North  America ,  which  he  published  a  few  years 
later  when  he  visited  Germany  in  behalf  of  his  work.  “On 
one  occasion  after  I  had  traveled  through  a  pouring  rain 
in  search  of  a  settlement  in  the  far  West,  of  which  I  had 
heard,  I  met  towards  noon  a  man  with  a  gun  under  His  arm. 
Lie  was  a  German.  I  told  him  of  my  call  as  missionary  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod  and  that  I  was  willing  to  preach  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  man  expressed  his  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  hearing  a  German  Lutheran  preacher  after  seven 
years.  He  was  pleased  also  on  account  of  his  children,  who 
had  not  yet  been  baptized.  But  when  I  asked  him  to  inform 
his  neighbors  in  the  backwoods,  the  hunter  who  had  just 
come  out  of  the  woods  said  that  it  was  too  wet  in  the  woods. 
When  I  tried  to  urge  him,  he  said  that  he  had  no  time, 
though  the  next  house  was  hardly  a  half  hour’s  distance  off 
the  road.  He  directed  me  to  a  house  down  the  road. 
A  mother  with  six  or  seven  children,  big  and  little,  came  to 
the  door, — the  same  expression  of  delight,  the  same  request  by 
me,  and  the  same  result.  A  hundred  steps  farther  on  I  would 
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find  a  man  chopping  wood.  I  rode  over  to  him.  But  he 
hardly  looked  up  from  his  work  and  had  as  little  time.  And 
because  I  could  find  no  one  to  direct  me,  I  had  to  pass  up 
a  whole  settlement  which  for  seven  years  had  been  without 
Word  and  Sacrament.  A  native  of  Hamburg  whom  I  found 
busy  at  the  front  of  his  house,  calmly  replied  ‘So?’  when 
I  told  him  why  I  had  come;  and  with  that  he  walked  into 
his  house  and  left  me  to  stand  outside  in  the  rain.  In  a  town 
on  the  Wabash  Canal  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  I  had  to  round 
up  the  men  in  a  saloon  after  a  lengthy  argument,  although 
the  majority  of  them  as  long  as  they  had  been  in  America 
had  not  heard  a  German  sermon  and  understood  no  English. 

“Often  I  baptized  twelve  and  more  children  of  different 
ages,  usually  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve.  ...  In  one 
settlement  which,  as  the  world  says,  I  visited  by  chance, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  a  mother  of  forty  years, 
whose  husband  had  brought  two  of  their  children  for  the 
same  purpose,  because  she  begged  me  with  tears.  In  the 
same  settlement  I  baptized  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  who 
believed  in  the  Lord,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  importance 
of  baptism  and  had  had  no  opportunity  to  be  baptized. 

“In  the  territory  which  I  served  I  had  two  organized 
congregations  (Fort  Wayne  and  in  Adams  County)  which 
required  nearly  all  of  *my  time.  Despite  this  I  could  not 
help  but  respond  to  the  many  requests  to  preach  also  in 
other  settlements  during  the  week.  I  could  not  accept  them 
as  congregations,  partly  because  of  their  total  ignorance 
which  had  to  be  overcome,  partly  because  I  had  not  the  time 
to  give  them  the  special  pastoral  care  necessary.  One  of 
these  settlements  was  composed  of  a  man  and  wife  who  had 
been  confirmed.  But  the  wife  could  read  but  little  and  the 
husband  not  at  all.  There  were  three  or  four  unbaptized 
married  daughters,  a  son  of  twenty  years,  and  at  least  twelve 
children  and  grandchildren  of  sixteen  years  and  younger. 
Although  I  preached  there  every  three  weeks  and  after  the 
sermon  spoke  to  them  of  the  way  of  salvation,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  find  the  time  to  instruct  them.  So  I  had  to 
see  a  whole  settlement  with  their  descendants  sink  into 
a  state  of  heathenism,  without  being  able  to  do  anything. 
In  another  settlement  I  found  at  least  sixteen  Pennsylvania 
German  families,  who  had  all  been  baptized  back  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  who  are  now  gradually  sinking  into  heathenism 


for  lack  of  instruction.  A  similar  condition  prevailed  in 
three  other  settlements  where  even  some  of  the  parents  were 
not  baptized,  others  had  not  been  confirmed;  and  although 
they  begged  me  with  tears  to  return  to  prepare  their  children 
for  Holy  Communion,  even  though  they  were  already  mar¬ 
ried,  I  had  to  deny  them  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and  could 
only  promise  them  to  visit  them  occasionally  and  directed 
them  to  pray  for  help  from  Germany.” 

These  are  a  few  of  the  sad  experiences  which  he  had  and 
show  us  some  of  the  pitiable  conditions  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  middle  West  of  our  country.  How  the 
heart  of  our  missionary  must  have  bled  at  the  sight  of  this 
spiritual  darkness  and  the  desolation  which  he  had  met 
everywhere !  The  territory  then  covered  by  him  on  his 
travels  is  now  dotted  with  churches  and  schools  and  flourish¬ 
ing  towns  and  countrysides.  What  a  difference !  When 
Wyneken  returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  he  found  an  answer  from 
the  East  waiting  for  him,  releasing  him  from  his  call  as 
missionary  and  permitting  him  to  take  charge  of  the  two 
congregations;  provided  that  he  would  also  minister  to  the 
neighboring  country  and  settlements.  This  reminder  was 
hardly  necessary  for  Wyneken.  He  continued  to  visit  the 
surrounding  country  as  long  as  he  was  in  Indiana,  and  for 
miles  around  he  was  known  to  the  people  for  his  stalwart 
character  and  his  intense  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  every  person  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

IV.  The  Backwoodsman. 

The  little  Lutheran  congregation  at  Fort  Wayne  at  that 
time  consisted  of  about  65  members.  Henry  Rudisill  gladly 
opened  his  home  to  the  new  pastor  and  gave  him  a  room, 
where  he  lived  for  two  years  till  he  married.  Worship 
was  held  in  an  unfinished  frame  building  which  at  that 
time  served  as  a  court-house.  The  members  made  some 
benches  of  rough  lumber  and  also  constructed  an  altar. 
When  the  court-house  was  declared  unsafe  and  threatened  to 
tumble  down,  they  worshiped  in  a  little  brick  schoolhouse. 
Wyneken’s  room  being  too  small,  he  instructed  the  children 
in  any  place  where  he  could  find  shelter.  Frequently  he 
stood  out  in  the  rain  with  the  children  till  he  had  found 
a  place  where  he  could  carry  on  his  work.  Sometimes  his 
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neighbors  would  be  kind  enough  to  invite  him  into  theif 
homes  and  allow  him  to  teach  the  children  there.  As  we 
notice,  the  instruction  of  the  young  was  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  to  him  as  it  always  must  be  in  building  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

About  three  weeks  before  Christmas  Wyneken  decided  to 
make  another  missionary  trip.  Conditions  as  he  knew  them 
to  exist  impelled  him  to  visit  the  surrounding  country,  in 
order  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spiritual  human 
wreckage.  But  to  his  dismay  his  horse  had  become  lame, 
and  when  he  asked  Budisill  for  his  horse,  this  was  found  to 
be  in  a  similar  condition.  So  Wyneken  had  to  postpone  his  . 
trip  for  a  while.  But  on  January  2,  1839,  he  set  out  for 
South  Bend,  Elkhart,  and  Mottville.  He  relates  that  on 
the  first  day  out  on  the  road  he  was  compelled  to  lead  his 
horse  and  traveled  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  It  was  hard 
traveling.  The  road,  bad  as  it  was,  was  frozen  and  slippery. 
He  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach  his  various  stations  because  he 
had  made  appointments  to  preach  on  certain  days,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  disappoint  the  people.  But  the  hardship  of 
winter  travel  wore  him  down,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
stop  about  two  miles  beyond  Elkhart,  too  ill  to  go  any 
farther.  And  since  he  had  promised  to  be  back  home  at 
a  certain  time,  our  sad-hearted  missionary  turned  back, 
though  he  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  his  illness. 

Wyneken  now  began  to  realize  how  impossible  it  was 
for  one  man  to  try  to  cope  with  this  large  field  alone.  And 
when  he  recalled  all  the  settlements  where  perishing  souls 
were  pleading  for  help,  drowning  in  the  floods  of  ignorance, 
reaching  out  hands  in  hopeless  appeal,  you  can  imagine  how 
he  felt  single-handed  and  alone  out  there  in  the  wilderness. 
On  January  25,  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Pastor  Schmidt 
of  Pittsburgh:  “I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
anything  worth  while  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  is  to 
call  missionaries  for  smaller  sections  of  the  country.  The 
General  Synod  ought  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Lutheran 
congregations.  It  is  certainly  not  right  that  two  thousand 
churches,  and  perhaps  more,  cannot  support  more  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  occasional  attacks  and  skirmishes  on  the 
field  of  the  devil,  I  fear,  are  practically  worthless.  We  must 
get  a  firm  hold  and  wrest  the  country  step  by  step  from  the 
devil  and  place  outposts  on  the  boundaries.  If  we  have  not 
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sufficient  warriors  of  Christ  in  this  country,  then  I  am 
convinced  that  a  strong  appeal  to  the  brethren  in  Germany, 
especially  to  the  mission  societies  there  (for  the  consistories 
cannot  supply  us  with  the  kind  of  men  that  we  want),  will 
bring  us  enough  recruits  to  fill  the  ranks.  However,  may 
the  Lord  help !  If  we  but  hang  the  need  around  His  neck  in 
fervent  prayer,  or  as  old  Luther  says,  throw  the  beggar’s 
bag  at  His  feet,  the  Church  will  receive  help.  Thank  God 
that  the  Church  has  at  last  awakened  and  has  begun  to 
move  and  rub  her  eyes.  No  doubt  she  will  then  also  begin 
to  look  around  her  and  see  where  she  has  landed  during  her 
slumbers  and  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself.  It  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  the  Lord  lives  and  reigns  and  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  the  faithful  Shepherd  of  Israel.”  What 
an  intense  missionary  spirit  filled  the  heart  of  Wyneken! 
It  is  true,  the  regions  where  he  labored  are  no  more 
a  howling  wilderness  and  backwoods.  Our  country  has 
vastly  changed  since  then.  But  while  Wyneken  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  ministering  to  a  few  hundred  settlers,  we 
face  the  task  of  millions  of  unchurched  people  in  our  land. 
We  need  some  of  the  great  love  for  dying  immortal  souls 
which  our  great  pioneer  had. 

As  already  stated,  things  were  very  primitive  in  Fort 
Wayne  when  Wyneken  arrived  on  the  scene.  Not  all  of  the 
members  of  the  little  congregation  lived  in  the  village.  The 
majority  of  them  were  farmers  who  lived  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  in  the  country.  The  roads  were  bad,  and  none  of  them 
had  a  horse  or  wagon  to  ride  to  church.  They  traveled  to 
church  each  Sunday  on  foot.  Money  was  scarce  in  those 
days,  and  Wyneken  hardly  saw  much  money  in  the  way  of 
salary.  A  day’s  pay  in  those  days  amounted  to  fifty  cents. 
The  farmers  received  very  little  for  their  crops,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  wheat,  eggs,  and  other  produce.  In  most 
cases  no  money  passed  at  all.  Trade  was  by  exchange.  And 
yet,  though  he  received  hardly  any  salary,  he  never  bothered 
about  that.  He  was  poor,  and  whatever  he  did  receive  in 
the  way  of  salary,  he  soon  gave  away  to  those  who  were 
XH)orer  than  himself.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  to 
give  away  his  shirt  off  his  back,  his  socks  or  his  shoes  off 
his  feet.  And  yet  withal  he  was  always  happy  and  satisfied. 
He  ate  whatever  God  provided  him  through  the  settlers.  He 
slept  anywhere,  on  hay  and  straw  just  as  comfortably  as  in 
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a  bed.  Whenever  he  reached  home,  he  ate  whatever  he 
found  on  hand,  principally  black  bread  and  black  coffee.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  no  man  will  last  long  on  fare 
of  that  kind.  But  in  his  love  for  his  work  he  entirely  forgot 
his  own  personal  needs.  He  sacrificed  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel. 

As  Rudisill  had  welcomed  him  to  his  home,  so  also 
shortly  after  “Father”  Buuck  out  in  Adams  County  made 
provision  for  the  pastor.  He  presented  him  with  a  small 
log  cabin.  This  was  really  his  first  parsonage.  It  measured 
about  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  was  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide.  The  cracks  between  the  logs  were  stuffed  with 
moss  in  true  backwoods  fashion.  The  floor  was  made  of 
crudely  hewn  logs.  It  had  no  window,  so  that  Wyneken 
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always  had  to  keep  his  door  open  whenever  he  wanted  to 
read  or  write.  The  furnishings  were  of  the  most  primitive 
sort.  In  one  corner  stood  a  roughly  made  bedstead  on 
which  lay  a  bag  of  straw  and  some  bed-clothes.  He  had 
a  chair  and  a  table,  cut  out  of  large  blocks  of  wood.  In  this 
cabin  like  a  typical  backwoodsman  Wyneken  spent  some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  as  he  himself  often  related, 
though  it  was  not  often  that  he  could  be  found  there.  He 
was  always  on  the  go,  seldom  in  any  place  very  long, 
traveling  from  settlement  to  settlement,  preaching  the  Word. 
He  often  traveled  by  night,  many  times  lost  his  way  and  had 
to  rely  upon  his  horse’s  sense  of  direction  to  lead  him  out 
again.  He  often  camped  in  the  woods.  He  thought  nothing 
of  these  hardships.  “If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me.” 
Matt.  16,  24.  How  literally  Wyneken  carried  out  these  words 
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of  His  beloved  Savior,  shunning  no  difficulties  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  His  Lord  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places ! 

On  one  occasion  he  set  out  on  foot  to  visit  some  families. 
Night  came  one,  but  believing  himself  headed  in  the  right 
direction  he  kept  on.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  at  the  edge 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  water.  The  whole  region  seemed 
flooded.  He  surveyed  the  situation  and  noticed  that  logs 
floated  in  the  water.  He  figured  that  if  he  jumped  from 
one  to  the  other,  he  might  easily  reach  the  other  side.  He 
succeeded  for  a  while,  but  soon  discovered  that  the  logs 
moved  at  each  jump.  Darkness  had  fully  enveloped  him 
by  this  time  and  made  the  going  dangerous.  Not  far  from 
his  position  he  spied  the  heavy  trunk  of  a  tree  and  beyond 
it  others,  which  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  reaching  dry 
ground.  He  made  another  attempt  and  landed  on  the  large 
log.  By  the  time  he  had  regained  his  balance,  he  found 
that  the  shock  of  the  jump  had  moved  the  log  away  from 
the  rest  of  them,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  wait 
until  daylight.  In  order  not  to  fall  off,  he  laid  himself  flat 
on  the  log  and  wholly  exhausted  he  quickly  fell  asleep  with 
his  arms  and  legs  hanging  in  the  water.  Daylight  finally 
aroused  him  from  his  sleep,  and  he  was  able  to  escape  from 
the  swamp  without  much  further  difficulty,  continuing  on 
his  way. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  experiences  of  Wyneken’s 
life  in  and  around  Fort  Wayne.  But  he  was  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  all  his  labor  and  trouble  in  the  affection  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  the  settlers.  As  soon  as  the  settlers 
spied  him  coming  down  the  road,  they  left  their  tasks  in 
the  fields  to  hail  him  and  welcome  him  in  their  midst.  They 
came  from  all  sides  and  gathered  around  him  to  listen  to 
his  simple,  but  soul-stirring  sermons  about  Jesus.  If  time 
permitted,  he  tarried  with  them  for  a  few  hours  and  con¬ 
versed  with  them  in  Low  German,  of  which  he  was  master.* 
He  had  a  word  for  everybody.  He  could  keep  up  a  rollicking 
conversation  with  young  and  old,  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  about  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens  and  potatoes  and 


*)  The  editor  of  Men  and  Missions  owns  a  valuable  Low 
German  Bible  printed  in  “Wittenbercli”  in  1558  and  owned  by 
Wyneken  in  1851  according  to  bis  autograph  on  the  title-page. 
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corn.  He  could  handle  any  subject  in  which  his  settlers 
were  interested  and  which  made  up  their  simple  lives.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  children,  and  his  solicitude  for  them 
drew  them  to  him  wherever  he  went.  But,  withal,  he  never 
fell  out  of  his  role  as  pastor,  and  no  matter  how  jolly  the 
company  might  be,  he  always  commanded  respect. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  and  dress,  Wyneken  thought 
little,  which  is  to  be  expected  after  all  that  we  have  learned 
about  him  and  his  habits.  Hot  much  fashion  was  in  vogue 
then  among  his  settlers,  and  he  had  very  little  money  to 
spend  on  clothing  anyway.  Neither  did  his  parishioners. 
The  women  came  to  church  in  calico  dresses  and  sunbonnets, 
and  the  men  usually  appeared  in  shirt  sleeves  and  jeans. 
Wyneken  tried  to  preserve  his  only  black  suit  for  ministerial 
functions,  but  we  can  understand  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  frontiersman’s  life  would  not  give  it  much  of  a  chance. 
For  a  while  Wyneken  wore  jeans  like  his  country  people, 
and  he  often  preached  in  them,  even  though  they  were 
patched  at  the  knee.  His  people  thought  nothing  of  this. 
In  rainy  weather  he  often  wore  a  wide  cape  of  some  green 
material.  And  for  a  long  while  he  wore  a  pair  of  bright 
yellow  trousers.  These  trousers  are  famous,  and  they  deserve 
a  place  here.  Their  history  is  as  as  follows. 

He  had  gone  to  near-by  Decatur  to  make  a  few  purchases. 
He  stopped  at  a  store  whose  proprietor,  besides  being 
a  Romanist,  was  a  drunkard.  He  knew  Wyneken  very  well, 
for  he  had  received  many  a  talking-to  from  the  preacher. 
Wyneken  stepped  into  the  store,  the  man  was  busy  cutting 
a  piece  of  yellow  material,  generally  known  as  English 
leather.  Wyneken,  whose  trousers  were  worn  and  frayed, 
observed  him  waiting  on  his  customer,  and  probably  his  eyes 
betrayed  his  thoughts.  At  any  rate,  the  shopkeeper  suddenly 
turned  to  him  and  asked,  “Would  you  like  to  have  a  piece  of 
this  cloth?” 

“Ho,”  replied  Wyneken,  “I  have  no  money.” 

“Well,  what  if  I  gave  you  enough  for  a  pair  of  trousers?” 

“I  don’t  want  any  present  from  you,”  declared  Wyneken 
bluntly. 

“Is  that  so!  Why  not?”  rejoined  the  shopkeeper. 

“Because  in  that  way  you  could  stop  my  mouth,  and 
I  would  not  be  able  to  admonish  you  for  your  drinking.” 
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“Is  that  it?”  laughed  the  dealer.  “Well,  here  is  the 
cloth.  Now  scold  me  as  much  as  you  like!” 

Wyneken  was  nonplussed.  It  seemed  like  an  answer  to 
his  prayer.  For  he  had  laid  his  poverty  before  his  Lord 
in  prayer,  and  he  took  the  gift  as  from  God.  When  he 
reached  home,  he  took  the  piece  of  cloth  to  a  tailor  in  the 
village  and  had  a  pair  of  trousers  made  from  it.  And  he 
was  inordinately  proud  of  them.  He  wore  them  everywhere. 
What  pleased  him  most  was  that  they  would  last  a  long 
time.  But  the  deacons  of  his  church  were  differently  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  sight.  In  fact,  they  were  shocked. 
“Where  in  the  world  did  our  pastor  get  those  yellow 
trousers?”  they  asked.  They  soon  found  out  much  to  their 
chagrin  where  the  cloth  for  them  had  come  from.  They 
quickly  got  together,  loaded  a  wagon  with  corn,  drove  to 
Decatur,  and  dumped  it  in  front  of  the  man’s  store. 

“What  are  you  doing  there?  I  didn’t  order  that  corn!” 
protested  the  dealer  indignantly. 

“That  is  the  money  for  our  pastor’s  trousers!  We  won’t 
have  you  say  that  you  had  to  support  our  pastor!”  was  the 
parting  shot  as  they  hastily  drove  off. 

However,  though  their  financial  pride  had  been  satisfied, 
they  still  had  to  endure  the  sight  of  those  trousers.  Wyneken 
wore  them  in  town  and  country.  And  everybody  knew  that 
the  preacher  never  had  any  money  and  that  he  could  not 
invest  in  any  better  garb.  But  one  of  his  deacons,  Ernst 
Voss,  was  bound  to  get  rid  of  those  trousers.  He  quietly 
called  upon  all  the  members  of  the  church  and  succeeded 
in  collecting  forty  dollars  to  get  the  pastor  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  would  be  more  presentable.  That  was  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  in  those  days,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to 
gather  it.  So  we  can  imagine  the  joy  he  experienced  when 
he  brought  the  money  to  the  pastor  and  urged  him  to  buy 
himself  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  with  it.  But  during  the 
deacon’s  visit  a  poor  woman  called  on  the  pastor  and  told 
him  of  her  trouble  and  dire  need.  Her  husband  had  been 
ill  a  long  time,  the  rent  had  not  been  paid  for  months,  and 
the  landlord,  she  said,  would  not  wait  much  longer,  and  she 
had  no  money  to  buy  food  for  her  children.  It  was  a  pitiful 
tale.  Voss  listened  for  a  while  and  then  left,  feeling  that 
he  was  an  intruder.  He  figured  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
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and  felt  sure  that  the  pastor  would  use  the  money  to  clothe 
himself. 

The  members  of  the  church  waited  patiently  to  see  the 
pastor  appear  in  the  new  suit.  But  nothing  happened.  He 
still  wore  the  same  outfit.  Voss,  of  course,  was  in  an  embar¬ 
rassing  position.  Had  he  delivered  the  money  to  the  pastor? 
What  had  become  of  it?  Finally  the  good  deacon  became 
uneasy  and  took  occasion  to  approach  the  pastor  to  find  out 
what  he  had  done  with  the  money  and  whether  the  suit  was 
not  yet  ready. 

“New  suit?”  asked  Wyneken.  “What  new  suit?  Where 
shall  I  get  the  money  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes?” 

“But,”  replied  the  dumbfounded  deacon,  “didn’t  I  bring 
you  forty  dollars  which  had  been  collected  for  this  very 
purpose?  And  now  you  say  you  have  no  money?” 

“Well,  you  see,  this  is  how  it  happened,”  remarked 

Wyneken  naively.  “Ho  you  remember  that  woman  who  came 
to  me  and  related  her  sorrow  and  dire  need,  weeping  bitterly  ? 
I  gave  her  the  money  because  she  needed  it  more  than  I. 
What  is  the  matter  with  my  clothes  ?  They  are  good  enough.” 

When  Voss  started  to  protest,  Wyneken  cut  him  short 
with  the  remark:  “fSTow,  don’t  make  so  much  ado  about 
nothing.  God  can  give  me  twice  as  much  money  in  return 
and  a  new  pair  of  trousers  in  the  bargain,  if  I  need  them.” 

“Well,  that  is  what  you  say,”  replied  the  discouraged 

deacon. 

“Is  that  so!  You  doubt  it?  You  are  a  fine  Christian! 
Don’t  you  know  that  the  First  Article  of  the  Creed  says: 
I  believe  that  God  provides  me  with  all  that  I  need  to  support 
this  body  and  life,  richly  and  daily?” 

Voss  said  nothing.  Disappointment  was  written  all  over 
his  face.  What  was  to  be  done  with  a  man  like  that?  But 
he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself  as  they  walked  to  the  village 
together.  As  they  passed  the  post-office,  the  postmaster 
called  through  the  door,  “Hey,  Wyneken!  Here  is  a  letter 
for  you !” 

“Where  from  ?”  he  asked,  surprised  and  happy ;  for  letters 
then  were  not  so  common  as  they  are  now. 

“From  Germany!”  returned  the  postmaster  as  he  handed 
him  the  letter.  Wyneken  noticed  immediately  that  it  was 
from  his  relatives.  As  he  opened  the  letter,  his  eyes  fell 
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upon  a  draft  for  eighty  dollars,  which  his  brothers  had  sent 
him  “in  order  that  he  might  not  starve  in  the  wilderness.” 

Turning  to  Yoss  with  the  money  in  his  hand,  he  re¬ 
marked  gleefully,  “See  there,  you  doubting  Thomas !”  As 
they  went  down  the  street,  they  passed  a  tailor  shop.  The 
proprietor  of  the  shop  stood  in  the  door,  evidently  on  the 
lookout  for  the  preacher,  for  as  soon  as  he  spied  him,  he 
hailed  him  with,  “Pastor,  step  in  a  minute,  will  you  please?” 
As  soon  as  Wyneken  was  inside  he  turned  to  him  and  said: 
“Look  here.  I  have  a  fine  pair  of  trousers  here  which  were 
made  for  a  man  out  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  just  like 
you.  You  would  do  me  a  great  favor  if  you  would  try 
them  on  before  I’ll  send  them  there.  I  could  then  tell 
whether  they  will  fit  him.” 

Wyneken  did  not  like  the  idea  at  all.  He  refused.  Why 
should  he  try  on  another  man’s  trousers?  The  tailor,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  put  off  so  easily  and  insisted  that  he  try 
them  on.  Finally  he  yielded  under  protest.  He  went  to 
a  secluded  part  of  the  store  and  put  on  those  trousers.  As 
he  stepped  out  into  the  light,  the  tailor  remarked,  “Well,  how 
do  you  like  them?  It’s  a  fine  piece  of  goods.  Just  the  kind 
of  trousers  for  a  pastor.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  Wyneken,  “but  they  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  a  man  like  me.  As  long  as  I  have  been  pastor  here, 
I  have  never  had  any  like  them.  And  I  have  no  use  for 
them  now.” 

“Good!  The  trousers  are  yours,  pastor.  You  are  to 
keep  them.  They  were  made  for  you,  and  —  they  have  been 
paid  for!” 

Wyneken  protested  vehemently.  Angrily  he  went  to  the 
corner  to  get  his  old  trousers  —  those  beloved,  comfortable 
yellow  trousers.  Alas,  they  had  mysteriously  disappeared! 
A  conspiracy!  Chagrined,  he  thanked  the  good  man  for  his 
present  and  left  the  store  with  his  friend  Yoss.  As  they 
parted  outside  and  shook  hands,  Wyneken  remarked  to  his 
deacon,  who  was  overcome  with  emotion,  “Well,  my  dear 
Yoss,  what  have  you  to  say  now?” 

Such  is  the  famous  story  of  those  “immortal”  yellow 
trousers.  This  anecdote  shows  us  the  real  character  of 
Wyneken.  It  shows  us  the  unbounded  faith  he  had  in  his 
Lord,  his  self-denial,  his  generosity  which  knew  no  limits, 
a  warm,  loving  heart,  thoroughly  contented  with  his  lot, 
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wrapped  up  in  his  devotion  to  his  Master.  Many  similar 
stories  are  told  of  him,  which  endear  him  to  the  heart  of 
posterity.  These  days  in  Indiana  he  often  declared  in  later 
life  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  was  poor 
then;  in  fact,  he  remained  poor  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  gave 
everything  away.  But  he  was  satisfied  and  happy.  How 
many  of  us  can  say  the  same  thing  of  themselves  to-day? 

V.  The  Pastor. 

Wyneken  was  an  energetic  pastor,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
his  labors  in  Indiana.  The  little  congregation  in  Fort  Wayne 
grew.  He  was  a  stirring  preacher,  and  his  sermons  attracted 
many ;  they  came  from  his  heart.  He  could  strike  hard  with 
the  Law  and  deeply  affect  the  consciences  of  his  hearers ;  but 
he  also  had  an  inimitable  way  of  presenting  the  Gospel  of 
forgiveness.  And  what  a  missionary  he  was !  He  went 
after  the  erring  with  untiring  patience  and  zeal  and  urged 
them  to  give  up  their  life  of  sin  and  to  accept  Jesus  as 
their  Savior.  When  he  met  a  man,  he  had  the  habit  of 
either  seizing  his  hand  and  holding  on  to  it,  or  of  taking 
hold  of  a  button  of  his  coat  or  vest,  or  of  putting  his  finger 
through  a  button-hole  and  holding  the  man  till  he  was  done 
speaking  with  him  and  had  exacted  a  promise  from  him. 
He  could  speak  very  earnestly  and  affectionately  like 
a  father,  and  very  few  forgot  his  words  of  admonition. 
Sometimes  his  methods  of  dealing  with  members  seemed 
harsh  and  rude,  but  the  results  and  the  circumstances 
always  justified  the  method  employed.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  hardened  sinner  who  came  to  Wyneken  to 
announce  himself  for  Communion.  Wyneken  looked  him 
sharply  in  the  eye  for  a  few  moments  and  declared  abruptly, 
“You  cannot  go  to  Communion!” 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  man,  taken  aback. 

“Because  you  are  a  drunkard,”  was  the  blunt  reply. 

“What !  I  a  drunkard !”  the  man  returned  indignantly. 
“How  do  you  know?  Who  told  you  that?  I’ll  fix  that  liar! 
I  want  to  know  who  told  you  that !” 

“All  right,”  remarked  Wynteken  calmly.  “A  man  told 
me  that  who  ought  to  know,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
contradict  him  either.” 

“Is  that  so !  Who  is  it  ?” 

“Come  over  there,  and  I’ll  show  him  to  you,”  said 
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Wyneken  and  took  the  man  by  the  arm  and  led  him  before 
a  mirror.  “Now  look  at  him.  That  man  with  that  red 
nose  and  that  bloated  face  told  me  about  it.  Now  look  that 
man  straight  in  the  eye  and  deny  it  if  you  can.” 

Then,  after  a  few  moments,  he  said  to  the  man  in  a  most 
affectionate  manner:  “My  dear  friend,  you  are  a  creature 
of  God.  He  created  you  in  His  image.  He  redeemed  you 
with  the  precious  blood  of  His  Son.  And  you,  whom  God 
so  highly  honored  and  prized,  thrust  yourself  like  the  swine 
into  the  mire  and  filth  of  sin  and  wallow  in  it.” 

Turning  pale  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  man 
relented  and  repented  of  his  sin,  asking  Wyneken  whether 
there  was  any  help  for  a  man  like  him. 

“Oh,  indeed,”  Wyneken  assured  him.  “Take  a  seat. 
There  is  help  for  you  too.”  Then  he  proceeded  to  explain  to 
him  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  and  in  simple  language 
told  him  to  repent  of  his  sin  and  to  trust  in  the  merits  of 
His  Savior.  And  as  the  man  turned  to  go,  Wyneken  called 
after  him,  “Oh,  I  almost  forgot.  You  may  go  to  Com¬ 
munion.” 

Wyneken  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  youth,  for  he 
realized  that  if  he  ever  was  to  improve  the  religious  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  he  had  to  instruct  and  educate  the  youth 
in  God’s  Word.  Whenever  he  was  at  home,  he  always  con¬ 
ducted  a  Bible  and  Catechism  hour  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
He  insisted  on  regular  attendance.  It  so  happened  that  some 
of  the  young  men  were  becoming  negligent  in  their  atten¬ 
dance.  He  admonished  them  publicly  and  privately,  but  to 
no  avail.  He  then  made  some  inquiries  to  find  out  where 
they  met  and  what  they  did.  To  his  sorrow  he  learned  that 
they  met  in  a  certain  house  and  played  cards,  regaling  each 
other  with  questionable  tales.  The  following  Sunday,  when 
the  time  for  the  Bible  hour  arrived,  the  pastor  did  not 
appear  as  promptly  as  usual.  Instead  he  had  gone  to  that 
house  where  the  boys  met,  stepped  into  their  midst  unawares, 
-lectured  them  roundly  on  their  behavior,  then  admonished 
fhem  in  a  friendly  voice,  and  led  them  to  the  church  and 
conducted  the  lesson. 

He  took  a  decided  and  firm  stand  against  all  manner  of 
worldliness.  He  hated  dancing,  and  whenever  he  learned 
that  his  young  people  had  been  to  a  dance,  he  did  not  rest 
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until  he  had  spoken  to  them  about  it  and  had  made  them 
promise  in  future  they  would  abstain  from  it. 

Of  course,  Wyneken  soon  became  a  well-known  figure 
in  those  places  where  he  carried  on  his  work.  Everybody 
knew  the  German  preacher,  and  they  knew  where  he  stood. 
Many  a  gibe  came  his  way,  but  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  reply,  and  the  shots  went  home.  To  relate  one  instance, 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  sample. 

“Say,  preacher,”  said  one  to  him,  “do  you  really  believe 
what  you  preach?  I  don’t  believe  it,”  with  emphasis  on  the 
personal  pronoun. 

“Then  be  sure  to  continue  therein,”  replied  Wyneken. 
“And  when  the  devil  has  you  by  the  collar  and  drags  you 
into  hell,  then  shout  as  loud  as  you  can,  T  don’t  believe  it! 
I  don’t  believe  it!’”  With  that  he  straddled  his  horse  and 
rode  off,  leaving  the  man  to  stand  in  the  road.  But  a  few 
days  later  he  who  had  spoken  so  wisely  came  back  to  the 
store  where  the  encounter  had  occurred  and  inquired  for 
Wyneken,  “That  man  made  me  uneasy.  I  must  speak  to 
him  again.”  They  did  meet  again,  and  the  scoffer  became 
a  believer. 

While  Wyneken  was  so  intensely  busy  about  the  Lord’s 
work,  laboring  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  among  his  rough- 
and-ready  backwoodsmen,  another  missionary  arrived  in 
Fort  Wayne  during  the  summer  of  1839,  sent  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Synod.  This  was  Johann  Joseph  Nuelsen.  He 
reached  Fort  Wayne  on  the  second  of  August  and  visited 
with  Wyneken  for  a  short  time.  Two  weeks  later  Nuelsen 
wrote  to  Haesbaert  in  Baltimore :  — • 

“A  few  hours  later  I  greeted  Brother  Wyneken.  He  was 
riding  into  the  village  from  his  home  to  instruct  the  children. 
He  lives  with  a  miller,  Mr.  Budisill,  about  a  mile  east  of 
the  village.  I  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to  one  of  his 
congregations  in  Adams  County,  where  he  taught  school  for 
three  days  and  preached  in  the  forenoon,  while  I  preached 
in  the  afternoon.  The  people  seem  to  cling  to  him  and  hold 
him  in  very  affectionate  regard,  and  the  Lord  has  indeed 
blessed  many  souls  through  him.  On  our  return  we  stopped 
at  a  home  where  two  other  neighboring  families  quickly 
gathered.  It  was  a  little  circle  of  eight  souls  who  had  been 
converted  through  his  efforts  more  or  less.  His  manner  in 
dealing  with  these  people  is  very  plain  and  simple.  He  has 
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in  mind  to  introduce  some  church  discipline  in  order  to  bring 
about  at  least  a  semblance  of  order  and  to  change  the  rough 
and  coarse  behavior  of  the  many  Germans  who  want  to  join 
his  church.”  (Wyneken  had  some  regulations  adopted  to  this 
end  in  Fort  Wayne  with  good  effect.)  “He  is  in  favor  of 
sending  German  schoolteachers  here,  and  I,  too,  am  of  the 
opinion  that  some  could  be  placed  here  in  several  settlements, 
which  are  almost  exclusively  composed  of  Germans.  And 
perhaps  they  could  teach  in  German  and  English.  Besides, 
he  wishes  very  much  to  return  to  Germany  in  order  to 
secure  more  candidates,  at  least  six  of  whom  could  be  placed 
in  the  territory  which  he  has  visited,  if  they  would  be 
content  with  clothing  and  food.  Brother  Wyneken,  however, 
does  not  even  know  whether  he  has  that.  But  the  fact  that 
he  has  nothing  does  not  worry  him.  He  is  content  when  he 
receives  something,  but  also  when  he  gets  nothing.  He  has 
put  me  greatly  to  shame  by  his  life  of  faith.” 

August  26,  1839,  Haesbaert  wrote  to  Pastor  Schmidt  of 
Pittsburgh,  apparently  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
from  Nuelson :  — 

“Wyneken  is  the  kind  of  hero  of  the  faith  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  for  only  in  the  great  distant  past.  Oh,  how 
humiliating  is  not  his  example  to  many  of  us,  who  live  in 
peace  and  comfort  and  abundance  and  are  so  unwilling  to 
bring  even  the  least  sacrifice  for  our  needy  brethren !” 

These  letters  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  great  esteem  in 
which  our  pioneer  missionary  was  held  by  those  who  knew 
of  his  labors  and  watched  the  progress  of  his  work.  There 
was  very  little  missionary  work  being  done  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  in  those  days.  Revivalism  was  rampant 
also  in  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  East  at  that  time,  and 
the  great  wave  of  emotional  zeal  which  swept  over  the  sects 
was  also  regarded  by  Lutherans  as  an  indication  of  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  Church.  Wyneken’s  work  out  there 
in  Indiana  was  altogether  different,  and  the  influence  of 
that  sound,  penetrating,  and  lasting  missionary  effort  of 
Wyneken  was  beginning  to  have  its  counter-effect  upon 
those  Lutherans  with  whom  Wyneken  came  into  contact. 
The  pioneer  missionary  work  of  Wyneken  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  really  the  groundwork  of  all  our  present-day 
missionary  work  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 
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Though  he  fought  and  struggled  alone  against  great  odds, 
the  Lord  signally  blessed  his  labors.  September  10,  1839,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Schmidt  in  Pittsburgh :  — 

“Here  in  Fort  Wayne  the  Lord  has  been  so  gracious  to 
us  that  we  have  been  able  to  build  our  own  little  church, 
a  frame  building,  in  which  we  now  worship,  though  it  is  not 
yet  finished.  Ground  has  also  been  bought  for  a  parsonage.” 

This  parsonage,  however,  was  not  built  until  some  time 
later,  and  then  it  consisted  of  no  more  than  one  small  room, 
which  still  later  was  used 
by  Dr.  Sihler  as  a  kitchen. 


Pastor  F.  W.  Husmann, 

Wyneken’s  Assistant, 
in  Later  Years. 

But  we  can  see  that  Wyneken  was  succeeding  in  building  up 
a  sound  congregation. 

We  notice,  too,  from  Nuelsen’s  letter  that  Wyneken  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  would  have  to  visit  Ger¬ 
many  in  person  if  he  was  ever  to  get  men  who  would  help 
him  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  him.  He  had  been  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Christian  friends  in  Germany  for  some  time, 
but  they  did  not  at  all  seem  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  need 
of  their  countrymen  in  America,  and  they  were  very  slow  in 
responding  to  his  appeals.  He  did  succeed  in  prevailing 
upon  a  man  by  the  name  of  F.  W.  Husmann,  of  Bremen,  to 
come  to  America.  He  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  May,  1840, 


Wyneken’s  Wife,  Marie 
Sophie  Wilhelmine  Buuck, 

in  Later  Years. 
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and  helped  Wyneken  for  a  while  by  teaching  in  the  school. 
Later  he  became  pastor  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Missouri  Synod.  Wyneken  also  by  mail  succeeded  in  getting 
some  people  in  Bremen  to  organize  a  mission  society,  which 
pledged  itself  to  gain  more  men  for  the  ministry  in  America. 
But  things  moved  too  slowly  for  our  missionary.  Another 
whole  year  passed,  and  he  was  no  nearer  his  goal.  He  also 
at  this  time  began  to  have  throat  trouble,  which  gradually 
became  worse  and  made  it  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  to  preach.  He  felt  compelled  to  seek  relief.  He 
seems  to  have  written  to  the  Mission  Committee  of  the 
General  Synod  about  the  necessity  of  his  going  to  Germany; 
for  in  its  May  convention  this  body  resolved  to  send  him  to 
Germany  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  interest  of  his  work. 
But  Wyneken  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  his  post 
without  a  substitute.  The  Lord,  however,  was  preparing  the 
way  for  ILis  servant’s  relief.  In  May  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Knape  arrived  in  Fort  Wayne  and  relieved  him 
of  his  country  parishes.  In  June  three  other  men  arrived 
in  Baltimore,  one  of  whom,  G.  Jensen,  came  to  Fort  Wayne. 
Wyneken  now  felt  that  he  could  go,  and  he  trustfully  left 
his  work  in  charge  of  Jensen.  A  great  load  was  taken  from 
his  mind,  and  he  set  out  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect. 

Before  he  left  for  the  East,  however,  our  missionary 
married.  One  wonders  where  he  found  the  time  for  court¬ 
ship.  And  who,  do  you  suppose,  was  the  happy  bride?  Do 
you  remember  the  little  girl  in  the  woods?  No,  it  was  not 
she,  of  course,  but  one  of  her  sisters,  Marie  Sophie  Wil- 
helmine  Buuck,  the  second  oldest  daughter  of  good  “Father” 
Buuck  of  Adams  County,  who  gave  the  strange  missionary 
such  a  cordial  welcome.  They  were  married  on  August  31, 
1841,  by  Pastor  Knape,  who  in  more  than  one  way  thus 
was  a  friend  in  need.  Shortly  after,  they  left  the  little 
log  cabin  in  Adams  County  and  went  on  their  honeymoon, 
as  we  say  to-day;  for  he  took  his  young  bride  with  him  to 
Germany.  They  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  October,  1841. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  added  about  Wyneken’s  family. 
His  married  life  was  a  very  happy  one.  Husband  and  wife 
were  truly  devoted  to  one  another.  His  home  life  was  per¬ 
vaded  by  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  and  the  love  and 
affection  of  his  fireside  contributed  much  to  lighten  his 
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burdens  and  to  keep  him  in  the  good  spirits  for  which  he 
was  always  noted.  His  children  were  the  delight  of  his 
heart,  and  that  they  received  the  proper  Christian  training 
need  hardly  be  stated.  The  Lord  blessed  the  marriage  with 
thirteen  children  —  eight  boys,  two  of  whom  died  in  early 
childhood,  and  five  girls. 

Two  of  his  sons,  the  twins  Martin  and  Henry,  followed 
in  the  father’s  footsteps  and  entered  the  ministry.  Martin 
held  charges  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  His  widow  is  living  with  her 
son  Arthur,  who  is  at 
present  pastor  in  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 


Wyneken’s  Twin  Sons,  Henry  and  Martin. 

Henry,  after  his  graduation,  went  to  Germany  and  taught 
for  a  short  time  in  the  seminary  of  Pastor  F.  Brunn  at 
Steeden,  Ilesse-Nassau.  Returning  to  America,  he  became 
assistant  to  his  father  in  his  last  charge  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
later  on  accepted  a  professorship  at  Concordia  Seminary, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  where  he  died  in  1899.  Flis  widow  and  most 
of  her  children  are  at  present  living  at  Fort  Wayne.  One 
of  his  sons,  Frederick,  served  in  the  ministry  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  another  son,  Gustave,  became  a  teacher. 

Of  the  other  sons  of  Wyneken,  Gustave  died  in  Italy 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  Ferdinand  died  at  Fort  Wayne 
in  1924.  Two  sons,  Herman  and  Theodore,  are  at  present 
living  in  California. 
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Of  liis  five  daughters  the  eldest,  Louise,  who  was  horn 
in  Germany,  became  the  wife  of  Pastor  J.  M.  Buehler,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  she  lies  buried  beside  her 
husband.  Marie  was  the  first  wife  of  Pastor  C.  C.  Schmidt, 
of  St.  Louis.  Sophie,  the  widow  of  Pastor  H.  Craemer,  is  at 
present  living  with  her  son  in  California.  Emma  is  living 
in  Orange,  Cal.  Pauline,  the  widow  of  Adelbert  Schaller, 
is  living  with  her  son  in  the  same  State. 

VI.  The  Lutheran  Pastor. 

Wyneken’s  trip  to  Europe  was  of  far-reaching  importance 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
On  his  arrival  in  Germany  he  immediately  put  himself  in 
the  care  of  competent  physicians  to  effect  a  cure  for  the 
throat  ailment  which  had  interrupted  his  activities.  As  soon 
as  he  was  on  the  way  to  recovery,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  gaining  help  for  his  brethren  in  America.  As  a  first  step 
he  wrote  to  many  influential  people  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  describing  the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  Germans 
in  America  and  appealing  for  aid  in  men  and  money.  His 
foremost  aim  was,  of  course,  to  win  men  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  America  and  preach  the  Gospel.  The  replies 
he  received  were  encouraging.  His  next  step  was  to  seek 
engagements  to  deliver  lectures,  and  to  that  end  he  under¬ 
took  several  journeys  to  various  parts  of  Germany.  He 
sought  personal  interviews  with  influential  men  and  lectured 
wherever  he  found  an  opening. 

He  visited  Pastor  W.  Loehe  in  Neuendettelsau,  Bavaria, 
who  at  that  time  had  become  prominent  in  church  circles  and 
whose  influence  would  be  valuable  to  Wyneken.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  him  to  his  cause.  Loehe  promised  to 
help  Wyneken  in  every  possible  way  and  immediately  set 
about  to  fulfil  that  promise.  In  Nuernberg,  Wyneken  was 
the  guest  of  a  manufacturer  by  the  name  of  Volck,  and 
through  him  he  became  acquainted  with  a  merchant  by  the 
name  of  Eabricius,  who  held  mission  classes  in  his  home.  It 
is  noticeable  that  Wyneken  not  only  interviewed  the  clergy, 
but  also  the  laity.  He  went  to  the  city  of  Fuerth  and 
delivered  an  inspiring  lecture  on  the  conditions  which  he 
had  found  in  America  among  the  settlers.  Wherever  he 
spoke,  he  attracted  large  audiences,  who  listened  to  him  with 
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rapt  attention  far  into  the  night.  lie  gave  vivid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  camp-meetings  and  revivals  he  had  witnessed 
and  described  the  inroads  the  sects,  especially  the  Methodists, 
were  making  into  Lutheranism.  We  have  a  report  of  one 
of  Wyneken’s  lectures  in  a  letter  by  a  young  man  who  after¬ 
wards  became  a  pastor,  F.  Lochner :  — 


Pastor  Wilhelm  Loehe. 


“I  hastened  to  Fuerth  on  the  evening  train.  When 
I  reached  the  school  hall,  I  already  found  it  crowded  to 
“the  doors.  At  eight  o’clock  Wyneken  appeared,  escorted 
by  the  pastors  of  Fuerth.  After  Pastor  Kraussold,  now 
consistorial  councilor,  had  recited  a  few  lines  which  the 
audience  sang,  Wyneken  began  his  lecture.  All  listened  with 
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l*apt  attention  to  his  vivid  descriptions  of  American  church 
life  and  of  his  missionary  work,  to  his  original  remarks  on 
some  Bible-passages,  either  applying  or  explaining  them,  or 
showing  the  difference  in  doctrine  and  practise  between  the 
true  Church  and  the  sects.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the 
activities  of  the  Methodists.  The  most  brilliant  part  of  his 


Pastor  Friedrich  Lochner  in  Later  Years. 


lecture  was  his  description  of  a  camp-meeting.  When  he 
reached  the  moment  when  the  individuals  are  invited  to 
come  to  the  mourners’  bench,  Wyneken  suddenly  approached 
those  in  the  audience  who  were  sitting  or  standing  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  him,  seized  their  hands  and  asked  them, 
‘Don’t  you  want  to  be  converted  too?’  I  can  still  picture 
to  my  mind  how  some  of  them  stared  at  the  speaker  in 
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surprise,  and  how  others  drew  back,  fearing  that  an  actual 
Methodist  conversion  was  to  take  place.  ...  At  the  close  of 
his  address,  as  he  pleaded  for  aid  for  the  forsaken  poeple  of 
our  faith,  he  assailed  the  numerous  candidates  of  Germany 
who  waited  eight  and  ten  years  for  a  charge,  while  across 
the  seas  hungry  souls  were  perishing  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  eleven  o’clock  when  the  mission  hour  came  to  a  close. 
One  hardly  realized  that  it  was  so  late.”  We  see  that 
Wyneken’s  opinion  of  the  Methodists  had  not  changed  since 
his  first  experience  with  them. 


A.  Ernst  in  Later  Years. 


Dr.  W.  Sihler  in  His 
Younger  Days. 


In  Erlangen,  the  university  town,  he  gained  the  interest 
and  active  support  of  Prof.  Karl  von  Raumer.  In  April  of 
1842  he  visited  Dresden,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  mission  society  ( Verein  zur  kirclilichen  TJnter- 
stuetzung  der  Deutschen  in  Amerilca),  which  promised  to 
win  and  send  men,  money,  and  books  to  America.  He  visited 
Dresden  a  second  time  and  repeated  his  inspiring  address 
there.  In  Leipzig  he  started  another  mission  society,  which 
cooperated  with  the  one  in  Dresden.  And  with  the  aid  of 
Loehe  and  von  Raumer  he  published  his  famous  pamphlet 
The  Distress  of  the  German  Lutherans  in  North  America. 
It  received  wide  circulation  and  attracted  wide-spread  atten¬ 
tion  in  all  the  church  circles  of  Germany.  It  offered  a  vivid 
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description  of  actual  conditions  and  contained  a  most  urgent 
and  insistent  appeal  for  aid. 

We  cannot  go  into  all  the  details  of  Wyneken’ s  work  in 
Germany.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  going  about  it  in  his 
energetic  and  spirited  manner  he  achieved  immediate  and 
substantial  results.  Loehe  began  to  prepare  young  men  and 
was  able  to  send  A.  Ernst  and  G.  Burger  to  America  in  1842. 
Dr.  Sihler  read  the  pamphlet  of  Wyneken  and  came  to 
America  in  1843  with  P.  Baumgart.  Wyneken  himself  re- 


A.  Biewend  in  Later  Years. 

turned  in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  with  him  came  A.  Bie¬ 
wend.  They  landed  in  New  York.  Wyneken  visited  his 
friend  Haesbaert  in  Baltimore  before  he  returned  to  Indiana. 
It  may  he  mentioned  here  that  Loehe  published  and  sent  to 
America  a  memorial  entitled,  Greetings  from  the  Homeland 
to  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America,  which 
was  signed  by  about  950  people  from  all  ranks  of  life.  This 
shows  what  a  deep  impression  Wyneken  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  Germany  during  his  brief  stay. 

This  visit  to  Germany  also  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
Wyneken  himself.  He  considerably  changed  some  of  his. 
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views.  His  association  with  men  like  Loehe,  von  Raumer, 
Graul,  and  others,  the  first  hand-knowledge  which  he  had 
gained  of  the  struggle  of  the  staunch  Lutheran  element  in 
Germany  against  the  unionistic  Prussian  Union  (in  which 
the  Prussian  Government  attempted  to  amalgamate  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches) ;  the  news  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Saxon  Lutherans  under  Stephan  and  their 
struggle  in  Perry  County,  Missouri  (the  founders  of  the 
Missouri  Synod) ;  and  many  other  things  which  he  had 
learned  and  observed,  —  all  this  had  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  him.  lie  began  to  see  the  situation  in  the 
Church  in  a  different  light,  and  by  contrast  he  now  saw  how 
lax  was  the  General  Synod,  then  the  principal  Lutheran  body 
in  this  country.  He  became  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
Lutheran  Confessions  and  determined  to  oppose  any  who 
tampered  with  the  confessional  standards  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  to  stand  against  the  unionistic  tendencies  which 
had  undermined  sound  Lutheranism  in  America. 

This  change  in  Wyneken  soon  became  apparent  when  he 
arrived  at  Fort  Wayne.  He  had  been  absent  two  years,  and 
in  that  time  his  congregation  had  almost  been  disrupted. 
He  found  it  split  into  two  parties.  One  element  wanted  to 
extend  a  call  to  Jensen,  but  this  move  had  been  opposed 
energetically  by  Rudisill,  and  the  faithful  Husmann  had  stood 
by  him.  In  the  end  Jensen  accepted  a  call  to  Pittsburgh 
and  left.  Husmann  then  took  care  of  the  charge  until 
Wyneken’s  return,  who  had  come  back  a  real  Lutheran. 
But  had  he  not  been  a  Lutheran  before?  In  a  sense,  yes; 
but  as  he  himself  confessed  later,  his  Lutheranism  was 
mixed  with  error,  and  in  this  he  had  followed  the  other 
Lutheran  pastors  with  whom  he  had  been  affiliated  in  a  con¬ 
ference.  It  was  customary  then  for  Lutheran  churches  to 
conduct  prayer-meetings  like  the  Methodists.  He  had  per¬ 
mitted  sectarian  preachers  to  occupy  his  pulpit  and  had 
allowed  such  as  were  of  the  Reformed  persuasion  to  com¬ 
mune  at  his  altar.  Also  in  other  ways  he  had  fellowshiped 
with  the  Reformed  round  about  him  because  he  had  found 
this  to  be  the  prevailing  tendency  among  other  Lutherans. 
But  on  his  return  all  this  was  changed.  Now  he  emphasized 
the  difference  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  con¬ 
fessions,  and  he  publicly  raised  his  voice  in  testimony  against 
the  errors  of  the  Reformed  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
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the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  Lutheran  congregation. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  that  the  Reformed  element  in  his 
church  left  and  founded  a  new  church.  He  went  about  his 
task  so  energetically,  however,  that  even  some  who  professed 
to  be  Lutherans,  among  them  his  friend  Rudisill,  were 
disturbed  by  his  sudden  change  of  front  and  began  to 
question  his  Lutheranism. 

Wyneken  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  old  “Synod  of  the 
West,”  which  was  composed  of  Lutheran  pastors  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Even  before  his  trip 
to  Germany  they  had  begun  to  regard  him  as  an  “old 
Lutheran”  while  they  considered  themselves  “American” 
Lutherans,  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  confessions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  number  of 
leaders  of  the  General  Synod  (to  which  in  those  days  nearly 
all  Lutheran  churches  of  the  East  belonged)  opposed  and 
attacked  the  Augsburg  Confession,  finding  fault  with  its 
teachings,  declaring  what  it  teaches  regarding  the  Lord’s 
Supper  and  Baptism  errors,  popish  errors,  which  must  be 
expunged  from  the  Confession.  Unionism,  revivalism, 
rationalism,  and  indifferentism  were  rampant  in  Lutheran 
circles.  So  we  can  very  well  understand  that  Wyneken 
caused  a  sensation  when  he  took  such  a  decided  stand  for 
the  Lutheran  Confessions  and  attacked  the  Methodists. 
They  went  as  far  as  to  declare  him  a  Romanist,  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise.  And  in  the  tumult  which  arose  even  some  of  the 
members  of  his  own  church  in  Fort  Wayne  began  to  lose 
confidence  in  him.  In  order  to  lay  all  the  allegations  made 
against  him,  he  invited  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  the 
West  to  meet  in  his  church  in  October,  1844.  He  prompted 
Rudisill  to  bring  charges  against  him  and  hoped  in  this  way 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  bear  witness  for  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  and  to  prove  that  he  stood  on  the  ground  of 
the  Lutheran  confessions.  He  hoped,  too,  by  this  move  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  to  buy  the  Book  of  Concord  and  to 
read  the  Lutheran  Confessions;  for  the  majority  of  the 
Lutheran  preachers  of  that  period  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  them.  His  plan  proved  successful.  The  result  was  that 
the  members  of  his  church  discovered  that  they  had  a 
Lutheran  pastor.  He  never  had  any  trouble  after  that. 

But  not  only  against  his  own  brethren  did  he  have  to 
defend  his  stand  for  the  confessional  writings;  the  Metho- 
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Her  Cutljercmer. 

IDert  m*  Jutfjer#  lfi)tr  wrflt&et  mm  on*  ttlaiuernuftc.** 


jgttuuSjjfjjebttt  bon  <?.  5.  3®.  38  a  1 1  fy  e  r. 

34rg.  1.  @t.  £out£f;9Ko.»  ten  7.  September  1844.  9fo.  1.  \ 

£>cr  Jutytraner  <rfa«nf  alii  jwei  QBocfjcn  clmtutf  fur  ben  ®ut>fcrlftt»n*rrtt*  ten  (Stnem  ©ettar  f&nf  unb  jro<mjl0  Cent*  fur  Me  autfttirilgtn  Unter. 
f^rriter,  teeld)*  batcjtble  torati«ju6eja(;fcn  unb  ba*  Voflgtlb  ju  rragen  fjaben.  —  3rt  ttitb  jcbe  rflttiefn*  Olummcr  fur  6|  CEcnt#  ©crtaufL  4 


Borbf  nurfungen  ft t*« r  Hrfnd)e,  Jroecf 
unb  3nb«t«  beb  23 f a t r r S. 

35i<  boutfcftc  fflecblfenmg  br#  SEBcflcnft  eonbfme* 
vita  roirb  offenbar.mit  jfbem  Sage  gvbger.  Blit 
berfetben  roSrfjg  bier  jugtcirf)  bit  Slnjabl  berje  nige  n, 
Wflc0f  gd>  3U  bem  Glauben  btfcnntn,  ben  find 
Sntber  ben  Deidfcbrn  geprebigt  gaf.  Gb  geben 
jeboeg  bier  bit  ©licber  feiner  anbfrn  fireglieben 
©emeinfegaft  d>  cerroaibr  ba,  alb  bit  ber  cuange* 
lifegdutbtriggen.  So  bid  igver  aud)  bier  fein 
mogen,  bit  fid)  nod)  Jutgerancr  nfnnfn,  fo  Ceben 
fit  bod)  fo  gergreut  unb  finb  bon  alien  Bfitttln 
infid  fo  gang  tntblogt,  bad  ge  an  eiflfn  Orten 
[lauffl  im  Stanbf  gtib,  in  cintn  Gemeinbecerbanb 
gu  trttfn  unb  fintn  ’Prebigee  itjtfS  SBefenntnigeb 
ju  begetlen,  bet  Ilmen  bienf.  Bit  beutggen  Su* 
tberaner  finb.  baijer  flier  in  nid)t  getinget  Berfus 
djung,  ben  ©laubeu  ifjrer  Biter  ju  btrlaffen ;  ents 
toeber  nad)Sird)e,  Gottefbiend  u.  bergl.  gar  niegtb 
ju  fragen,  ober  in  anberen  bier  begebenbrn  ©e-- 
ir.einfdiaften  fflefriebigung  ifjrer .  religibfen  Be; 
bftrfniffe  }tt  fudjen.  Unfere  tfjeuern  ©laubrnfc 
trftber  in  biefem  Xbeilt  unfjmcb  neuen  Botertan* 
beb  bebirfen  bafum  atlerbingb  ber  Grntunterung, 
ibrem  ©ktube n  treu  ju  bleiben ;  fie  beburfen  btr 
QCamung  cor  ben  ©efabren  beb  SibfatTb,  bereu  fo 
ciele  ibnen  bier  broben ;  fie  bebirfen  SBaffen,  fid) 
gegen  biejenigen  ju  certbeibigen,  bie  eb  ibnen 
fireitig  macben,  bag  ber  ©laube  ber  redjte  fei,  ben 
fie  con  Sugcnb  auf  oub  ibrem  ©atetgibtflub  geiernt 
baben ;  fie  beburfen  ben  Xrog,  bag  bit  .birdje,  ju 
ber  ge.  gef)  befennen,  noef)  nid)t  otrfegteunben  fei, 
bag  fie  bober  feinebroegb  Urfad)e  baben,  bei  irgenb 
finer  anbfrn  ©emeinfd)aft  -Jugurfjt  ju  fud;en*. 

Diefeb  geicif!  eon  cieien  empfunbene  Bebfirf; 
nig,  unb  bieltebefgeugung,  bag  eb  unfere  'Pftid)t 
fei,  unfern-  bieggetl  Biitbftrgern  baruber  Sedjen.- 
ftgaft  abjulegen,  icaS  in  unferer  jlirebe  gegiaubt 
unb  gelebrt,  unb  nad)  iceldjen  ©runbfiljen  Saber 
con  unb  gebanbett  rcerbe :  bieg  bat  ben  Untergeieg* 
neten  beroogen,  in  Betbinbung  mit  mebreren  fei* 
ner  Slmtb*  unb  ©taubenfbruber  tn  Bliffouri  unb 
JUinoib,  fin  Blatt  unter  obigem  litel  beraubju. 
geben.  Daffeibe  foil  nebmlid)  baju  bienrn:  1. 
mit  ber  Sebre,  ben  £d)il}en  unb  ber  ©efd)id)tt  ber 
lutgtriftgen  girdle  befannl  ju  maegen;  2.  ben 


Bcroeib  bafur  ju  tie  fern,  bog  biefe  .birdie  nid)t  in 
ber  Sdcibe  ber  ebriftlid)en  ©eften  gebf.  unb  nid)t 
cine  neue  fonbern  bie  alte  mnbre  $ird)e  fjefu 
Ggrigi  auf  .G'rben  fei,  bag  fie  batjer  nod)  feineb= 
icegcbaubgcdorbcn  fei,  ja,  nid)t  aubderben  f bnnf , 
nad)  Gbrifti  Scrfjcignng :  „©icbf,  id)  bin  bei  eucb 
alle  Sage  bib  an  ber  dBelt  Snbe."  Unfer  SMatt 
foil  fevner  3.  baju  bienen,  ju  jcigen,  tcie  ein 
SOfenfd)  alb  ein  tvabrer  Sutijeraner  rcd)t  glauben, 
cbriftlid)  teben,  gebulbig  Iciben  unb  fetig  gerben 
tonne ;  unb  cnblid)  4.  bie  im  Sd)roange  gebenben 
falp^en,  wrfubrerifdjen  £ebrtn  ju  entbeefen,  311 
wiberlegen  unb  bacor  311  teamen,  unb  irffonber? 
beit  biejenigen  jit  entlarcen,  bie  gd)  fa!fd)Iid)  Itte 
tberifeb  nennen,  unter  biefem  Stamen  Srrgtauben, 
Unglauben  unb  ©d)tcorinerei  cerbreiten  unb  ba= 
ber  bie  ubelgen  Borurtbeile  gegen  unfere  .Rird)e 
in  ben  ©licbcm  anberer  <parteien  enwcTen. 

fflielieicbt  nid)t  tcenige,  teenn  fie  biefeb  lefen, 
tcerben  unb  f  nttoeber  bie  gbblgfeit  abfgrcd)en,  bab 
Jiet,  bab  roir  unb  felbd  geftedt  baben,  311  errei-- 
d)en ;  ober  ge  tcerben  firegten,  bag  unfer  ®Iatt 
ben  ©etg  ber  Unbulbfamfeit  atbmen,  unb  fomit 
S} ag  Bcrfcbiebengtaubenber  unterljalten  unb  nlb= 
re n  merbe.  Sluf  bab  e  r  g  e  SVbenfcn  baben  tcir 
nur  biefeb  ju  anttcorten :  SfBir  ertennen  felbg  ge= 
tcig  iebenbiger,  alb  irgenb  jetnanb,  tcie  eicl  unb 
nbgeljt,  ben  Beruf  beb  .fjeraubgeberb  e ineb  d)rigs 
lidjen  3eitungbblatteb  in  feinem  grogen  Umfange 
ju  erfutlen ;  tcir  tcigen  aber,  bag  cb  in  gottliegen 
Bingen  nid)t  auf  groge  ©e It brfantfeit  unb  Serebfc 
famfeit  anfomint,  feinen  SBriibfrn  rutjlid)  ju  fein, 
fonbern  auf  redjte  lebenbige'  Grtenmnig  ber  felig. 
matgenben  ©abrbeit  unb  auf  ein  einfad)eb3eugnig 
con  berfelben.  Uebrigenb  baben  roir  bie  2!bgd)t, 
in  biefem  SSIatte  bie  geigreieggen  Jegrer  unferer 
Aird)e,  infonbergeit  Sutbcrn,  felbg  reben  3U  tagen, 
unb  roir  meinen,  bag  ggon  atiein  biefe  mit  bem 
Blatte  bargebotenen  ©aben  baffrlbe  fo  geboltboll 
madjen  roerben,  bag  geg  ber  Sefer  bab'Unfrige  roc. 
nigdenb  alb  tine  geringe  -Sugabe  gefallen  lagen 
fann.  2Bab  bab  3  roei  te  SSebenfen  betrifft,  fo 
roirb  eb  geroig'  balb  geboben  roerben,  roenn  bie 
Jefer  nur  einige  Blitter  mit  Slufmertfamtrit  unb 
obne  Borurtbeil  roerben  gepruft  baben.  20ir  gnb 
felbg  tint  geraume  Jeit  con  mancgerlei  fjrrtbfimem 
gefangen  9e»efen,  unb  ©ott  gat  mit  unb  ©ebulb 


gebabt  unb  unb  mit  groger  Sangmutb  auf  bet» 
2Beg  ber  SBabtbeit  geleitet ;  begin  eingebenf  roer. 
ben  baber  aud)  tcir  gegen  unfer*  irrettben  9iid)gfn 
©ebulb  beroeifen  unb  unb  alleb  f5nblid)en  9iieg» 
tenb  unb  Berbammenb  burd)  ©otteb  ©nabe  ent.- 
balten.  2Bir  roerben  nid)t  forooljl  bie  irrenbe  <))er> 
fon,  alb  cietmebr  il)ren  3rrtbum  angreifen.  2Bir 
roerben  unb  aueg  nitgt  alb  fold)*  geberben,  bie  al» 
(ein  rein  lutgetifeg  fein  unb  bie  SBabrbeit  allein 
befit)* n  roollen,  fonbern  nur  Jeugmg  geben,  bog 
©ott  aud)  on  unb  ©roge b  getljan  unb  unb  jur  If* 
benbigen  ©rfenntnig  ber  allemfeligmatgenben 
BSagrbeit  gebrad)t  bat. 

©t.  ?ouib,  ®o„  im  Slugug  1844. 

«.  S.  28.  tfflaltber, 
tpagor  ber  beujfdjen  ec.  lutb.  ©emeinbe  ungeitu 
better  Jlugbburgifcger  Sonfefgon  gier. 


3*ugniffe  Jutgerb: 

5Beld)eb  btr  jj  a  upturn  fei  ber  tgrigliegen 
?ebre  fei. 

3n  feiner  gerrlidjen  2tub(egung  beb  S3ri*ffb  an 
bie  ©alater  ggreibt  berfelbe :  „3n  meinetit  .jjfrjen 
bervggb  allein  unb  foil  aueg  berrfegen  biefer  einige 
3IrtifeI,  nebmlid)  ber  ©laube  an  meinen  lieben 
jjer rn  Gbriguin,  roeleger  oiler  meiner  geiglid)en 
unb  gbttlidjen  ©ebanfen,  fo  id)  immerbar  lag 
unb  9iod)t  baben  mag,  ber  einige  Staging,  BJittel 
unb  Gnbe  ig.  Unb  roietcobl  icgfebr  ciel  SBorte 
bacon  gemaegt,  empgnbe  icg  bennodj  gleiegtcobl, 
bag  id)  con  ber  fpbbe,  liefe  unb  23 re i re  biefer  un. 
migigen,  unbegreigid)en  unb  unenblid)tn  2Beib-- 
beit  faum  unb  gar  nebrlid)  ein  geringeb,  fcgtca> 
d)eb  SInbebcn  erreicgen,_  unb  faum  ttlid)t  fleine 
©tfigein  unb  Brbcflcin  auS  ber  aBerfbglieggen 
gunbgrube  babe  an  bab,  £id)t  bringen  tnbgen.  — 
Differ  SIrtifel  ig  ber  einige  fege  JelS  unb  bit  eroige 
beganbige©runbcege  alleb  unfereb  ^leilb  unb  Se= 
ligfeit :  nebmlid),  bag  roir  nidjt  burd)  unb  felbg, 
ciel  teeniger  burdj  unfere  tigene  5Berfe  unb  Ibun 
(roeld)e  freilicg  ciel  geringer  unb  teeniger  gnb, 
benn  roir  felbg)  fonbern  bag  roir  bung  frembe 
■gfilfe,  nebmlicg,  bag  roir  burd)  ben  fingeborneu 
©obn  ©otteb,  Sefum  Gbrigum,  con  ©unben, 
Dob  unb  Zeufel  erlbfet  unb  gum  eroigen  Seben  ge- 
tratgt  fein." 
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dists  also  attacked  him  vehemently.  A  copy  of  Wyneken’s 
pamphlet  published  in  Germany  in  which  he  had  condemned 
the  revivals  of  the  Methodists  had  come  into  their  hands. 
They  published  a  pamphlet  against  him  under  the  title, 
Why  have  You  Become  an  Apostate f”  Wyneken  valiantly 
defended  his  Lutheran  Church  and  maintained  the  integrity 
of  her  doctrines.  He  stood  practically  alone  in  this  struggle. 
Very  few  of  his  colleagues  raised  a  hand.  It  was  in  this 
period  of  his  struggles  that  a  copy  of  the  German  church- 
paper  Der  Lutheraner,  the  first  number  dated  September  7, 
1844,  published  by  Pastor  C.  F.  W.  Walther  in  St.  Louis, 


J.  H.  Jaebker 

in  Later  Years. 


C.  H.  F.  Frincke 

in  Later  Years. 


came  into  his  hands.  When  he  read  it,  he  exclaimed,  “Thank 
God,  there  are  more  Lutherans  in  America !”  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Saxon  Lutherans  in 
Missouri,  of  whom  he  had  heard  while  in  Germany.  Later 
he  affiliated  with  them. 

One  more  matter  must  be  mentioned  here  before  we  close 
this  chapter  of  Wyneken’s  life  as  a  missionary.  Although 
he  felt  sure  that  his  friends  in  Germany  would  send  pastors 
and  teachers  and  support  him,  and  although  several  men 
did  arrive  very  shortly,  he  decided  to  train  men  in  this 
country.  He  had  found  two  young  men  who  looked  prom¬ 
ising  to  him;  these  he  instructed  and  trained  to  become 
missionaries.  Pastors  J.  H.  Jaebker  and  C.  Frincke  were 
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tlie  first-fruits  of  the  seminary  founded  at  Fort  Wayne  by 
Loehe,  of  which  Dr.  Sihler  later  became  president.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that  Wyneken  really  started  the  college  at 
Fort  Wayne,  which  was  established  in  1846. 

VII.  The  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

While  Wyneken  was  busy  repairing  the  walls  of  Zion, 
preaching  and  teaching  in  his  Indiana  parish,  parrying  the 
thrusts  of  his  foes  from  within  and  without,  the  mails 
brought  him  a  letter  with  a  call  to  be  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s 
Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore.  lie  was  taken  wholly  by 

surprise.  What  had  become  of 
his  friend  Haesbaert?  He  had 
suddenly  resigned  in  December, 
1844,  and  had  left  for  parts 
unknown.  Accepting  the  call 
meant  the  end  of  Wyneken’s 
career  as  missionary.  God  had 
decided  to  use  Ilis  servant  in 
a  wider  sphere  of  the  Church. 
Knowing  the  conditions  as  they 
generally  prevailed  in  Lutheran 
circles  in  the  East,  Wyneken, 
after  some  deliberation,  wrote 
back  to  Baltimore  and  advised 
them  to  reconsider  their  call 
Wyneken  in  the  Early  because  he  was  the  kind  of  Lu- 
Years  of  His  Ministry.  theran  pastor  who  would  insist 

on  strict  adherence  to  Lutheran 
doctrine  and  practise.  They  replied  that  theirs  was  a  Lu¬ 
theran  congregation,  and  they  wanted  a  Lutheran  pastor. 
They  urged  him  to  come.  When  he  had  decided  to  accept 
the  call,  his  people  in  Fort  Wayne  released  him  with  a  heavy 
heart.  But  he  promised  to  remain  until  they  had  obtained 
another  pastor.  Fpon  his  recommendation  the  congregation 
called  Dr.  W.  Sihler,  then  pastor  in  Pomeroy,  O.  He  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  early  in  February,  1845,  Wyneken  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  and  with  a  heavy  heart  parted  from  his 
beloved  Indiana. 

Leaving  his  family  behind,  he  set  out  on  horseback  for 
Baltimore.  Having  passed  the  Alleghanies,  he  sold  his  horse 
and  traveled  the  rest  of  the  way  by  stage,  reaching  Balti- 
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more  on  March  7.  Two  days  later  he  was  installed  as  the 
pastor  of  his  new  charge  by  the  aged  Dr.  Daniel  Kurtz.  The 
majority  of  the  members  received  him  cordially,  hut  there 
were  some  who  distrusted  him.  They  had  heard  all  sorts  of 
things  about  him.  Some  feared  his  resolute  stand;  others 
disapproved  of  his  teachings,  so  that  Wyneken  discovered 
very  early  that  he  was  to  meet  with  difficulties.  They  came 
sooner  than  he  expected;  in  fact,  the  trouble  started  the 
following  Sunday  when  the  pastor  as  well  as  the  congregation 
received  a  severe  shock  at  the  Communion  table.  It  was 
customary  for  the  sexton  of  the  church  to  prepare  the  vessels 
for  Communion  and  place  them  on  the  altar.  When  Wyne- 


Old  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Wyneken’s  Church  in  Baltimore. 

ken  stepped  before  the  altar  for  the  confessional  service,  he 
observed  immediately  that  the  Sacrament  had  never  been 
administered  in  a  truly  Lutheran  manner.  On  the  altar 
stood  a  large  earthen  jug  with  wine,  and  on  a  plate  he  saw 
Communion  wafers  as  well  as  ordinary  bread  side  by  side, 
which  indicated  that  the  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Deformed 
element  in  the  church  communed  each  according  to  its 
respective  belief.  Wyneken  was  perplexed  and  overcome  at 
the  discovery.  He  returned  to  the  sacristy,  called  the  elders, 
and  declared  to  their  astonishment  that  the  congregation  was 
not  Lutheran,  that  they  had  deceived  him;  and  he  added 
that  he  declined  to  administer  the  Sacrament  in  that  double 
fashion.  In  their  consternation  the  elders  told  Wyneken  that 
this  was  news  to  them;  they  had  always  been  under  the 
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impression  that  theirs  was  a  genuinely  Lutheran  congre¬ 
gation.  They  pleaded  with  him  to  administer  the  Sacrament 
at  least  on  that  day  in  the  customary  manner  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  devotion  of  the  congregation  and  to  avoid 
a  scene  at  the  altar.  The  pastor  finally  consented,  judging 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
However,  at  the  close  of  the  worship  he  requested  the  people 
to  remain  for  an  important  announcement.  All  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  him,  and  every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  every 
word.  He  mentioned  the  discovery  he  had  made,  explained 
his  stand  in  the  matter,  and  then  suggested  that  it  might  be 
best  for  all  concerned  if  he  would  resign  and  if  they  would 
release  him  from  his  call.  The  members  declined  to  consider 
any  such  proposal  and  insisted  that  he  remain.  Wyneken 
accepted  the  decision  and  announced  that  on  the  following 
Sunday  he  would  explain  the  difference  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament.  This  he  did. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  a  vehement  controversy,  and  more 
than  eighty  members  left  the  church  and  organized  another. 
But  from  that  time  on  the  congregation  was  known  as 
a  strictly  Lutheran  church.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it. 

But  his  stand  for  pure  Lutheranism  also  drew  fire  from 
another  quarter,  namely,  from  his  colleagues  in  the  city  who 
belonged  to  the  General  Synod,  of  which  he,  too,  was 
a  member.  They  looked  askance  at  the  Lutheranism  which 
he  advocated.  They  considered  him  a  queer  man.  One  of 
them  attacked  him  as  being  a  disguised  Jesuit  because  he 
wore  a  black  robe  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  General  Synod  in  Philadelphia  in  1845 
Wyneken  forced  the  issue  again  and  demanded  that  the 
convention  condemn  the  un-Lutheran  teachings  which  were 
being  published  in  Lutheran  papers.  Of  course,  no  action 
was  taken  on  these  proposals.  When  he  returned  to  Balti¬ 
more,  he  severed  his  connections  with  the  General  Synod  and 
joined  hands  with  the  Saxon  Lutherans  of  Missouri.  He 
could  not  be  present  when  the  Missouri  Synod  was  organized 
in  Chicago  in  1847,  but  he  obtained  a  copy  of  its  constitution 
and  discussed  it  thoroughly  with  his  congregation,  and  when 
the  Missouri  Synod  met  in  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
he  and  his  congregation  were  received  into  membership. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  record  the  remarks  of 
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Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  because  they  portray  the  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  General  Synod  to  the  newly  organized  Mis¬ 
souri  Synod:  “If  our  old  Lutheran  brethren  are  willing  to 
regard  their  peculiarities  as  non-essential  and  live  in  peace 
with  us,  they  are  welcome  to  join  hands  with  us  in  the 
works  of  our  ministry  and  in  our  ecclesiastical  organizations ; 
but  if  they  cannot  refrain  from  either  regarding  or  de¬ 
nouncing  us  as  dishonest,  as  pseudo-Lutherans,  and  as  per¬ 
jured  because  we  do  not  believe  everything  contained  in  the 
Confessions,  which  we  never  adopted,  and  because  we  will 
not  adopt  books  as  symbolical  which  contain  numerous  errors 
and  Romish  superstitions;  for  ourselves,  whilst  we  wish 
them  well  as  individuals,  we  desire  no  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
munion  with  them,  either  in  our  synods  or  in  the  General 
Synod;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  that  they  should  be  associated  with  those 
who  share  their  intolerance  and  bigotry.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  they  will  themselves  see  their  error  and  change 
their  position,  and  their  children  will  be  worthy  members 
of  our  American  Lutheran  Church.”  ( Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  1851,  p.  245.)  The  Missouri  Synod  to-day  is  the 
largest  single  Lutheran  synod  in  America  and  still  stands 
where  Wyneken  stood. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Wyneken’s  pastorate  in 
Baltimore  must  be  mentioned  here.  Hardly  had  the  congre¬ 
gation  passed  through  this  severe  struggle  when  another  foe 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  What  do  you  suppose  it  was? 
You  will  hardly  guess.  It  was  none  other  than  the  lodge 
evil.  Baltimore  was  full  of  lodges.  The  Bed  Men  and  the 
Odd-Fellows  were  particularly  strong,  and  Wyneken  found 
that  some  of  his  members  had  joined  these  orders.  lie 
investigated  the  character  of  these  societies,  studied  their 
peculiar  rituals  and  ideas,  and  soon  became  convinced  that 
the  ideas  and  teachings  of  these  orders  were  antichristian 
and  pagan,  and  he  testified  against  them.  He  proved  from 
the  Scriptures  that  they  were  not  Christian,  that  Christians, 
in  these  lodges,  were  required  to  pray  with  Jews,  that  Christ 
was  denied,  that  they  worshiped  a  god  who  could  not  be  the 
Christian  God,  etc.  Wyneken  was  also  successful  in  this 
fight,  and  his  congregation  and  its  pastor  were  respected 
everywhere  in  the  city.  As  far  as  is  known,  Wyneken  was 
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the  first  pastor  who  publicly  testified  against  the  evils  of  the 
lodge.  Perhaps  the  reader  is  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Missouri  Synod  has  been  testifying  against  the 
religion  of  the  lodges  for  more  than  seventy-five  years. 

VIII.  The  Patriarch. 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  a  new  chapter  in  Wyneken’s 
eventful  life.  For  seven  years  the  Lord  had  trained  His 
faithful  servant  in  “the  school  of  hard  knocks”  out  in  the 
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wilderness  and  backwoods  of  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Then 
He  sent  him  for  two  years  to  his  native  land  and  awakened 
in  him,  by  association  with  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  Biblical  soundness  of  the 
Lutheran  Confessions.  Then  He  transplanted  him  to  Bal¬ 
timore  and  trained  him  in  the  ways  of  a  city  congregation 
and  made  of  him  an  earnest  witness  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  Lord  now  had  still  other  work  in  store 
for  him,  calling  him  into  the  larger  field  of  leadership. 
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Changes  were  occurring  in  St.  Louis.  The  training-school 
for  ministers  which  had  been  founded  in  Altenburg,  Mo.,  by 
the  Saxons  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  and  became  Con¬ 
cordia  Seminary.  Pastor  C.  F.  W.  Walther  became  professor 
at  the  seminary  in  October,  1849,  and  Wyneken  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
the  mother  church  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  Wyneken  had 
made  many  friends  in  Baltimore,  and  all  of  them  urged  him 
to  stay.  He  weighed  the  matter  carefully  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  God’s  will  that  he  should  go  to 
St.  Louis. 

Wyneken  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Missouri 
Synod.  He  had  hardly  settled 
in  St.  Louis  in  1850  when,  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Synod  to  succeed  Professor 
.  Walther.  This  shows  in  what 
high  regard  the  churches  and 
pastors  held  our  pioneer  and 
warrior  even  at  that  time. 

He  was  eminently  fitted  for 
the  task.  His  wide  experience 
of  twelve  years  in  the  field  was 
of  immense  value  to  the 
Synod,  and  the  fourteen  years 
which  he  gave  of  his  life  in 
the  service  as  president  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon  the 
Synod.  It  is  from  Wyneken  that  the  Missouri  Synod  in¬ 
herited  its  missionary  spirit  and  its  devotion  to  mission-work. 
As  president  he  visited  every  congregation  and  pastor  and 
teacher  and  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  conditions 
as  they  obtained  throughout  the  Synod.  At  synodical  and  at 
congregational  meetings  he  boldly  testified  against  sins  of 
every  kind,  particularly  against  avarice,  intemperance,  and 
self-righteousness.  Whether  one  was  rich  or  poor,  honored 
or  despised,  was  of  little  concern  to  Wyneken.  Each  heard 
the  truth  which  he  in  his  keen  discernment  of  character 
judged  to  be  necessary  and  wholesome.  And  with  very  few 
exceptions  he  was  welcome  everywhere  and  highly  esteemed 
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as  a  true  friend  and  a  wise  counselor.  In  the  various  con¬ 
troversies  between  the  Missouri  Synod  and  the  Buffalo 
and  the  Iowa  synods  he  stood  in  the  forefront  and  valiantly 
defended  the  stand  of  his  synod. 

But  Wyneken  was  not  the  robust  man  as  of  yore,  and  his 


The  “Wyneken  House”  in  Adams  Co.,  Ind. 

The  Wynekens  occupied  this  house  from  1859  to  1862. 

health  failed  him  under  the  great  burdens  of  leadership. 
In  1859  he  left  St.  Louis  (Pastor  G.  Schaller  taking  charge 
of  his  congregation  as  vicar)  and  moved  to  Adams  Co.,  Ind. 
In  1862  he  took  up  his  abode  near  Fort  Wayne,  all  the 
time  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  when  the 
Synod  met  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1863,  he  requested  to  be 
relieved  of  the  duties  of  president,  which  had  worn  him  out. 
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He  was  no  more  able  to  stand  the  brunt  of  travel.  Sad 
experiences  with  some  pastors  and  teachers  and  congrega¬ 
tions;  the  nerve-wrecking  settling  of  disputes  and  quarrels; 
the  innumerable  tasks  attached  to  the  office,  and  his  failing 
health,  —  all  this  had  made  him  irritable  and  incapable  of 
bearing  the  burden  any  longer.  In  1864  he  was  finally  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  office.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  his  presidency 
he  presided  at  six  national  conventions,  attended  twenty-one 
District  conventions,  was  present  at  Norwegian  and  other 
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conferences,  and  had  traveled  extensively  over  a  large  area 
of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  Lord’s  work. 

On  November  7,  1864,  he  took  charge  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  in  Cleveland,  O.,  where  his  nephew,  II.  C.  Schwan,  was 
pastor  of  Zion  Church.  His  new  charge  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception,  which  filled  him  with  new  courage  and  revived  his 
drooping  spirits.  The  congregation  was  not  too  large,  and 
the  members  lived  near  the  church.  It  was  a  well-ordered 
congregation,  in  which  the  precious  treasure  of  peace  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  climate  seemed  favorable  to  his  health,  for  he 
was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  gout,  and  asthma.  He  had 
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aged  considerably,  but  the  lightened  burdens  brought  back 
some  of  the  old  wit  and  fire  and  cheerfulness.  He  served 
here  ten  years  in  peace  and  quiet.  When  the  congregation 
grew  too  large  for  him,  his  son  Henry  was  placed  at  his  side 
as  assistant.  But  the  noble  mien  and  stately  build  and 
powerful  frame  of  the  pioneer  weakened  from  year  to  year. 
His  hair  and  beard,  both  long,  had  grown  snow-white.  His 
face  showed  the  traces  of  deep  suffering  and  heavy  toil.  He 
had  become  the  revered  and  honored  patriarch  of  his  city 

and  his  Synod.  His  son  had 
accepted  a  call  as  professor  at 
Concordia  Seminary,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  and  his  physician  ad¬ 
vised  the  patriarch  to  seek  re¬ 
lief  from  his  ailments  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  left  in  October  of 
1875  and  made  the  journey 
k  ?•  jB'j  safely  across  the  Rockies  and 

MB  lived  with  his  son-in-law, 
Pastor  J.  M.  Buehler,  in  San 
Francisco.  But  after  a  short 
time  he  became  homesick  for 
Cleveland.  When  his  wife 
learned  of  his  state  of  mind, 
she  hastily  journeyed  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  February,  1876. 
Under  her  affectionate  care  he 
rallied  for  a  time,  but  the  end 
was  near,  and  he  knew  it.  On 
May  2  he  wrote  a  lettter  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  Balti¬ 
more  in  which  he  said  among 
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other  things :  “It  always  makes  me  feel  happy  when  I  think 
of  my  beloved  Baltimore  and  the  many  dear  friends  and 
brethren  whom  the  Lord  gave  me.  May  He  preserve  us  by 
Ilis  grace  in  the  true  faith  unto  our  end,  so  that  we  may 
meet  again  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  our  exalted  Lord 
and  Savior.  What  joy  that  will  be!”  Two  days  later,  early 
in  the  morning,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  her  husband 
at  his  bedside,  the  patriarch  settled  his  head  in  the  pillows, 
closed  his  eyes  tightly,  breathed  lightly  twice,  moved  his 
lips  as  though  he  wished  to  say  something,  and  peacefully 
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entered  into  the  joy  of  eternal  life  with  his  Lord.  He  had 
passed  on,  the  brave  warrior,  who  had  laid  his  life  at  his 
Master’s  feet.  Instead  of  going  to  his  earthly  home  in 
Cleveland,  as  he  had  intended  that  very  day,  he  had  gone 
home  to  his  eternal  reward. 

The  news  of  his  sudden  death  traveled  swiftly  over  the 
land,  and  in  a  thousand  homes  in  the  East  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children,  as  well  as  pastors,  teachers,  and 
friends  generally,  mourned  the  loss  of  their  beloved  “father” 
and  patriarch,  friend  and  adviser.  The  body  was  brought 
East  and  laid  in  state  in 
St.  Louis,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Cleveland  and  was  buried  in 
the  latter  city.  In  each  city 
memorial  services  were  held, 
and  the  churches  were  far 
too  small  to  hold  the  throngs 
which  gathered  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  do  honor  to 
“the  old  German  preacher.” 

The  record  of  his  life  may 
be  concluded  with  the  words 
of  Professor  Walther:  — 

“He  was  a  highly  gifted 
man,  a  truly  evangelical 
preacher ;  eloquent  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Wyneken  towards  the  End 
the  school  of  spiritual  trials ;  of  His  Life, 

a  fearless  witness  to  the  pure 

and  unadulterated  truth  and  its  valiant  defender;  a  faithful 
watchman  in  his  Church;  a  man  without  guile,  whose  whole 
life  bore  the  marks  of  uprightness  and  singleness  of  mind; 
a  foe  of  all  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  a  true  Mathanael;  —  in 
short,  an  upright  Christian  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord, 
who,  however,  in  true  humility  knew  only  his  weakness  and 
not  his  strength.  To  a  host  of  pastors  and  laymen  he  was  an 
example,  to  thousands  a  spiritual  father,  an  apostle  to  a  large 
section  of  America,  beloved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  one  of  the  finest  men  who  graced  our  Lutheran  Zion  and 
one  of  her  mightiest  champions,  whose  name  will  never  be 
forgotten,  but  will  remain  blessed  as  long  as  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  our  country  remains  true  to  her  name,” 
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